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Chicago Success 
Invites New Trade Fairs 


ZoLLA B. Hype, 


ACTING CHIEF, FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS BRANCH, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


NEW CHAPTER has been added to 
the history of international trade pro- 
motion in this country. The United 
States has held in Chicago its first inter- 
national trade fair. 

In these few short weeks after the 
close of the First United States Interna- 
tional Trade Fair, there has been much 
speculation and discussion as to its re- 
sults—its effect on the foreign trade of 
the United States and on foreign traders. 
As a marketing technique, what is its 
place in the American market? Does it 
meet the critical standards of American 
buyers? 

First, let’s take a look at an interna- 
tional trade fair—what it is— what it is 
designed to accomplish. 

Briefly, an international trade fair may 
be defined in general terms as a world- 
wide exhibition of samples of various 
types of domestic and foreign merchan- 
dise and services shown on a large scale 
in one city for a short time, usually not 
to exceed 3 weeks, primarily for the bene- 
fit of buyers from all parts of the world. 
The public is usually admitted for speci- 
fied periods only. Such fairs are organ- 
ized and operated on a nonprofit basis 
and their principal purpose is to materi- 
ally stimulate international business 
transactions. 

Patterned after the international 
trade fairs held in Europe for many 
years and in Canada for the past 3 years, 
this First United States International 
Trade Fair was a private venture un- 
dertaken by forward-looking, foreign- 
trade-minded Chicago businessmen, who 
formed a nonprofit corporation under 
the laws of the State of Illinois and en- 
listed the cooperation of the Federal, 
State,and Municipal Governments. The 
various segments of the United States 
Government that are engaged in the 
promotion of the foreign trade of the 
United States—including the Depart- 
ments of Commerce, State, Agriculture, 
and Treasury, the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, and the Food and Drug 
Administra tion—cooperated with the 
Fair officials to the fullest extent possible 
Within their statutory authority in 
Planning and organizing the exhibition. 
However, it received no loans, grants, or 
Subsidies from the United States Gov- 


ernment. It was financed by private 
subscription. 


47 Countries Display Goods 
There are varying points of view as 


to the merits of the international trade 
fair as a marketing technique. The re- 
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sults and accomplishments of this first 
venture, therefore, are significant. 

The Fair attracted approximately 1,500 
exhibitors from 46 foreign countries and 
the United States. The exhibits were 
arranged in 13 commodity groups with 
8 for consumer goods displayed at the 
Navy Pier and 4 for heavy goods at the 
International Amphitheater — Govern- 
ment information, service, and tourism 
exhibits also were housed at the Navy 
Pier. So far as is known, more foreign 
countries participated than in any other 
international trade fair ever held any- 
where in the world. This indicates the 
keen interest of foreign traders from far 
and near in the markets of the United 
States and a desire on their part to 
bring about a closing of the dollar gap. 
The number of exhibitors represented is 
equal to about 40 percent of the exhibi- 
tors taking part in the Royal Nether- 
lands Industries Fair at Utrecht—one of 
the principal European fairs which has 
attracted an ever-increasing number of 
foreign traders through many years of 
successful operation. 

The commodities displayed ranged 
from hairpins, needles, and pin cushions, 
to heavy machinery and equipment of 
all kinds. Also included were several 
foreign-made automobiles. For the most 
part, these items were well-arranged and 
presented a good appearance. The Hall 
of Nations exhibits were extremely im- 
pressive and attracted wide attention. 
A number of exhibitors, Americans espe- 
cially, displayed their goods and services 
merely for advertising purposes. Pres- 
tige exhibits also were in evidence. The 
food and beverage (the term “beverage” 
includes beer, wine, liquor, and soft 





Secretary Sawyer Receives Letter 
of Appreciation From John N. 
Gage, Managing Director, Chi- 


cago Trade Fair 


The following paragraph is an excerpt 
from a letter written to Secretary Sawyer 
by the Managing Director of the First 
U. S. International Trade Fair: 

“On behalf of the Board of Directors 
of the First United States International 
Trade Fair, I want to express to you our 
heartfelt gratitude for the cooperation 
you and your associates have extended 
to this undertaking at all times. We are 
deeply appreciative of the fact that the 
success of our Fair is due in large part 
to the assistance and counsel we received 
from your Department. We are espe- 
cially happy about our success because 
the idea of an International Trade Fair 
emanated from the Department of Com- 
merce and we believe that everybody 
realizes now that this technique of in- 
ternational marketing has its rightful 
place in the United States.” 











drinks) exhibits were of special signifi- 
cance. Samples of some foods and bev- 
erages were distributed. In addition, 
many service organizations, including 
port authorities, freight forwarders, 
transportation and advertising agencies, 
either had displays or had their repre- 
sentatives present to describe their 
services, 

All foreign merchandise was entered 
under Public Law 517, Eighty-first Con- 
gress. Clearance of this vast amount of 
exhibition goods with United States Cus- 
toms was accomplished with efficiency 
and in record time. 


Most Buyers American 


Fair officials report the registration of 
25,000 buyers, although a breakdown of 
the countries represented or the com- 
modities in which they were interested 
is at present unavailable. Suffice to say, 
however, the majority, as expected, were 
American. (Likewise, in Canada, 35,000 
buyers registered for the Third Canadian 
International Trade Fair, with the ma- 
jority from Canada.) 

It should be remembered in this con- 
nection, that many American buyers are 
on vacation during August, and pur- 
chases of certain seasonal and holiday 
goods are normally made much earlier 
in the year. Some sources have indi- 
cated that the advance publicity to 
attract buyers should have been more 
intensive. Reports of sales and orders 
for future delivery indicate that many 
thousands of buyers visited the fair on 
several occasions. 


Public Flocks To Fair 


Public acceptance was spontaneous. 
Crowds jammed the Navy Pier during 
the periods open to the public. Less 
attendance was recorded, as expected, 
at the International Amphitheater since 
it housed industrial goods. Approxi- 
mately 20,000 persons braved a drenching 
rain to see the hundreds of items on dis- 
play during the first public showing (a 
3-hour period), on August 8. 

A sizable portion of the population of 
Metropolitan Chicago took advantage of 
the opportunity to visit this Interna- 
tional Trade Fair, to see how it func- 
tioned and what made it an important 
factor in international trade. Thus, the 
public not only had the opporunity to 
become acquainted with foreign goods on 
display, but also to make known its in- 
terests and desires to the business com- 
munity for these foreign goods, and 
thereby contribute individually to world 
trade and, in a measure, to world 
prosperity. 

Significant in this respect, an exhib- 
itor of fine custom-made furniture sold 
his entire exhibit to a Chicago dealer, and 
took several orders for duplicate or sim- 
ilar pieces as a result of the visit to this 
booth by a member of the public. In- 
asmuch as retail sales were not per- 
mitted, the consuming purchaser ob- 
tained a dealer through whom the ex- 
hibitor could sell the goods on exhibit. 
Many European fairs have reported tre- 
mendous public attendance (the 1950 
Milan Fair reports 4,000,000). At these 
fairs certain hours are reserved for buy- 
ers, and the public is admitted at all 
other times the fair is open, which ac- 
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counts for the large public attendance. 
At Chicago, however, the public was ad- 
mitted only at specified periods for a 
total of 424% hours. The Chicago press 
reported the attendance. for example, on 
Sunday, August 13, at 75,000 for a 7-hour 
period. Total public attendance is con- 
servatively estimated at 250,000, and, 
with buyers, total attendance may ap- 
proximate 300,000. 

Many officials of the United States and 
foreign governments visited the Fair. 


New Products for U. S. Market 


Undoubtedly, the most important 
single accomplishment of the Fair, busi- 
nesswise, was the introduction of many 
handreds of new products to United 
States businessmen. Many persons who, 
either for reasons of time or money, could 
not visit the many countries of the world 
had the opportunity to see in one city, 
at one time, a wide variety of the world’s 
industrial, agricultural, and consumer 
products. The effect of this experience 
no doubt will be evident in the day-to- 
day business activities of the thousands 
of businessmen attending the Fair, and 
it is expected that interest in products 
displayed will grow _—iprogressively 
stronger through individual negotiations 
and as business relationships are estab- 
lished between buyer and seller. Many 
exhibitors were in the United States for 
the first time and were making their first 
contact with the American business 
scene. 

The presence of business visitors from 
many foreign countries as well as the 
many hundreds of foreign exhibitors at 
the Fair offered American firms an ex- 
cellent opportunity to display and ex- 
plain their products to a wide audience. 
As an indication of the results achieved 
by American exhibitors, a soft-drink 
manufacturer reported having initiated 
negotiations with five foreign firms seek- 
ing franchises, one of whom was an 
exhibitor at the Fair. Also, many buy- 
ers mingled with the public to deter- 
mine what products were of particular 
interest. 


U. S. Agents Appointed 


Another element arising out of the 
Fair was the establishment of United 
States representation by many foreign 
exhibitors. As the Fair progressed, many 
exhibitors posted signs announcing the 
appointment of a representative in the 
United States. 

Goods of established foreign suppliers 
to the United States markets were prom- 
inently displayed. In many cases, these 
were arranged by American representa- 
tives of these firms who were able to act 
promptly in developing sales leads. 

Of great significance, too, was the 
knowledge gained by foreign exhibitors 
of the United States market, its tastes, 
and how the American distribution sys- 
tem operates. 

In addition, a number of foreign ex- 
hibitors took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to do some direct sales work by 
calling on local prospects. Many very 
satisfactory orders were obtained which 
might not have been written if the ex- 
hibitor had not, on his own initiative, 
sought out the buyer. 
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This furniture from the Netherlands was among the exhibits at the Chicago Fair. It js 
of the knockdown variety and can be folded up to take not more than 15 cubic feet 
of space. 


$20,000,000 Sales Negotiated 


American buying technique in many 
cases called for larger quantities of goods 
than were available or for earlier de- 
livery than was possible, and some sales 
were naturally lost because of inability 
of the exhibitor to supply quantity ship- 
ments within specified delivery dates. 
Some exhibitors were unable to quote 
delivered prices and quantities available 
because of insufficient technical infor- 
mation on the products’ import duties, 
shipping costs, and other charges. 

Stimulation of foreign trade was the 
main objective of this Fair, and, accord- 
ing to Fair authorities and other sources, 
sales negotiated at the Fair approxi- 
mated $20,000,000. The final total vol- 
ume of sales resulting directly or indi- 
rectly from the exhibition is extremely 
difficult to estimate since most ex- 
hibitors were reluctant to give actual 
figures on business accomplished or 
under negotiation. However, Fair au- 
thorities estimate that contacts made at 
the exhibition will result in at least 
$50,000,000 worth of business. Others 
estimated that it might reach as much 
as $100,000,000. 


Reaction Favorable 


Whether the technique of marketing 
goods in the United States via the In- 
ternational Trade Fair can be said to be 
the most efficient, economical, and sat- 
isfactory, and what material effect such 
fairs will have on the foreign trade of 
the United States cannot be finally de- 
termined on the basis of this one venture. 
Certainly the technique has been intro- 
duced. Exhibitors, buyers, business 
leaders and government officials gen- 
erally expressed satisfaction in varying 
degrees with the results obtained. 

A responsible government official of 
one of the major participating coun- 
tries expressed his approval of the Fair 


and stated that he would recommend 
a much larger participation by his coun- 
try in future fairs to be held in the 
United States. Looking toward the vast 
United States market, some exhibitors 
and foreign-government officials ex- 
pressed the view that international trade 
fairs should be held in different sections 
of the United States to stimulate foreign 
trade in those areas. Those few exhibi- 
tors who indicated that business results 
were not obtained apparently did not 
put forth enough effort to attract buyers. 
In some instances unfamiliarity with the 
United States market influenced their 
decisions. Many intended to do some 
more research on the acceptability of 
their products in various sections of the 
country, while others preferred to let 
their representatives do all the promo- 
tion and selling. The consensus seems 
to be that the aggressive exhibitor was 
agreeably satisfied with sales, with pros- 
pects for future orders, and with infor- 
mation on marketing methods in the 
United States to be used as a guide to 
future business. 

Many businessmen and buyers were of 
the opinion that the international trade 
fair has a unique place in United States 
marketing. They believe that it will not 
and cannot replace the vertical show s0 
well known in this country, but that in- 
ternational trade fairs and _ specialized 
trade shows complement one another. 
The general feeling among buyers and 
interested businessmen who attended was 
that, as compared with a foreign buying 
trip, the visit to the Fair was inexpen- 
sive. In addition, it afforded an oppot- 
tunity to view materials from many 
countries displayed in a highly compeu- 
tive atmosphere. 

One important aspect of an interna- 
tional trade fair, which cannot be 
measured in terms of dollars, is the cre- 
ation of international good will, and this 
is significant in world trade, world 
prosperity, and world peace. 


(Continued on p. 30) 
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Capital Needed for 
Mexican Glass Plant 


American capital investment in a glass fac- 
tory near Mexico City is invited by the firm 
of “El Crisol” Vidriéra Comercial, S. A. The 
factory, established about 100 years ago, pro- 
duces by the hand-blown method jugs known 
as garrafones for liquors and water. 

Additional capital is desired for purposes 
of expansion and modernization, for which 
the firm believes that an investment of 
US$400,000 would be required. The sum in- 
cludes $200,000 for bottle-making machinery 
(based on an estimate in 1949 obtained from 
an American manufacturer of such machin- 
ery), $100,000 for jug-making machinery, and 
$100,000 to cover the installation of the plant 
and the expenses of employing a technician 
io supervise the installation and train the 
workers for a period of a year. 

At present, the firm uses glass scrap as a 
raw material, but with automatic machinery 
and increased production it would use silica 
sand, which reportedly could be obtained 
locally or imported up to 50 percent of re- 
quirements. 

The firm states that current demand for its 
output of jugs is 50 percent greater than 
production capacity of the plant. However, 
with automatic machinery for the manu- 
facture of liquor and beer bottles and other 
types of glass containers, a daily production 
of 120,000 bottles for each 7 hours of work 
could be attained, in addition, to other types 
of small containers for laboratory use. 

Expanded output would find sufficient 
markets in Mexico, as the present supply 
from existing factories is inadequate for the 
demand, the firm states. However, it would 
be willing to assign 25 percent of the pro- 
duction for export, if so desired by the 
investor. 

The property owned by the company totals 
7,000 square meters, and it is stated that 
sufficient area remains to build another 
factory. 

Additional information, including a photo- 
static copy of the present plant lay-out, is 
available on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Interested parties should correspond direct 
with Rafael Fernandez G., President, “El Cri- 
sol” Vidriéra Comercial, S. A. Matamoros No. 


= Texcoco, Mexico, or Uruguay 48, Mexico, 
.? 


German-Owned Assets in 
Italy for Sale 


Authority has been granted the Agency 
of the Italian Government to offer for sale 
the German-owned company Soc. in Acc. 
Semplice OFFICINE STREBEL at Monza, con- 
sisting of shares to a total face value of 250,- 
000 lire. The reserve price established for the 
sale is 123,000,000 lire, and bids will be ac- 
cepted until November 30, 1950. The firm 
involved in this sale engages in the manu- 
facture and sale of boilers and radiators. 
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According to procedure of sale established 
by the Committee on German Assets, offers 
should be enclosed in double envelopes, both 
sealed with wax, and addressed to the Minis- 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 
<I Views — 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


tero del Tesoro, Ufficio Beni Alleati e Nemici, 
Rome, Italy. All offers must be unconditional 
and irrevocable and must be accompanied by 
a guaranty for the sum of 6,150,000 lire, in 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other de- 
scriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should acquaint themselves with these conditions before entering into 
correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading conditions in 
the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in Japan and Korea, and may be 
obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 
of Commerce, or through the Field Offices listed on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Alcoholic Beverages: 12, 15, 29. Mica: 76. 

Canvas Goods: 13. Motion Pictures (Educational): 6. 
Casein: 34. Notions: 63. 

Casings: 47. Ocher (Paint Pigment): 16. 


Ceramics: 73. Paints and Varnishes: 32, 73. 
Chemicals and Drugs: 54, 64. Paper Products: 60, 63. 
Clothing and Accessories: 28, 52, 55, 56, Pharmaceuticals: 71. 


63. Phonograph Needles: 10. 
Cocoons: 40. Plastic Cloth: 51. 
Counting Devices: 22. Pottery: 35. 


Dyestuffs: 77. 

Fats and Oils: 46. 
Feedstuffs: 41, 48. 
Fish products: 33. 
Fishing Nets: 21. 


Processes: 25. 

Radios and Radio Supplies: 10, 67. 
Railway Equipment: 659, 72. 

Raw Materials: 69. 

Sandpaper: 52. 


Flooring, Parquet: 1. Seeds: 39. 
Food-Service Equipment: 44. Ships and Barges: 2. 
Foodstuffs: 4, 20, 36, 39, 48, 73. Sponges: 3. 


Freight Agent (Shipping): 66. 
Glass and Chinaware: 35, 48, 48. 
Hardware, Builders’: 58. 

Hides and Skins: 38, 39, 41. 
Household-Cleaning Supplies: 55. 
Insecticides: 45. 

Iron Ore (Bog): 30. 


Stones (Uncut): 26. P 

Technical Information: 170. 

Textiles: 8, 11, 13, 18, 27, 28, 48, 56, 57, 
60, 74, 75, 77. 

Toilet Articles: 65. 

Tools, Machine: 70. 

Tourist Agency: 7. 


Jewelers’ Items: 14, 43. Toys: 35, 37. 
Jute Bags: 53. Water Meters: 19. 
Leather (Chamois): 3. Wares: 20, 46. 


Machinery and Accessories: 5, 9, 17, 49, Wool: 38, 41. 
51, 54, 59, 61, 62, 68, 76. Yarns: 23, 31, 42, 75. 
Metal and Metal Products: 24, 50, 51. 














the form of an Italian Treasury receipt or a 
bank guaranty issued by a bank acceptable to 
the committee. 


Possible Market for 
Telephone Equipment 


The Paraguayan National Telecommunica- 
tions Administration is reportedly planning 
to install 7,000 additional telephone lines tc 
augment the present system. 

Although the proposed expansion has not 
advanced to the stage where specifications 
covering the desired equipment are available, 
it is reported that notices will be issued in- 
viting public bids as soon as the project is 
approved by appropriate authorities. 

As it is understood that officials of the 
telephone company would welcome commu- 
nications from United States suppliers of 
telephone equipment, it is suggested that 
interested parties write to Administracion 
Nacional de Telecommunicaciones, Consejo 
Administrativo, Alberdi 273, Asuncion, Para- 
guay. 


U.S. Aid Sought by Bombay 


Manufacturing Concern 


American participation, either in the form 
of capital or technical collaboration, or 
both, is sought by Chemo-Pharma Labor- 
atories, Ltd., Bombay, India, for the purpose 
of expanding its manufacturing activities. 

Chemo-Pharma is said to be a fairly well- 
known manufacturer of medicinal tablets, 
sirups, and parenteral and oral liver extracts, 
but does not produce any basic pharmaceu- 
tical chemicals. In order to carry out its 
plans for establishing a factory to manufac- 
ture such products as sulfa drugs, anti- 
malarials, insulin, antispasmodic drugs, mer- 
curial diuretics, and saccharine, assistance 
from an American firm is desired. 

The firm states that it has at present two 
small factories in Bombay, employing: 80 
workers. One factory compounds and packs 
sirups and tablets, and the other manufac- 
tures liver extracts. 

As an initial step in its expansion pro- 
gram, Chemo-Pharma has purchased a plot 
of land measuring 20,000 square yards in 
Poona City, 120 miles from Bombay, where 
both power and water facilities are avail- 
able. Factory premises for the firm’s present 
activities are under construction at the new 
site, and the firm’s representatives state that 
additional factory accommodations could be 
built on the site as soon as plans for ex- 
pansion are finalized. 

Although American capital would be wel- 
come, the firm states that failure to obtain 
it would not rule out its program of expan- 
sion provided technical assistance were 
forthcoming, as it is in a position to invest 
an additional capital of 5,000,000 rupees if 
necessary. The exact amount of capital re- 
quired would have to be determined by the 
contracting parties following a definite de- 
cision as to the additional lines to be 
produced. 

None of the items which Chemo-Pharma 
desires to manufacture are produced in 
India. Consequently, the firm is of the opin- 
ion that a good expanding market exists, 
despite possible competition when the Gov- 
ernment of India’s project for the produc- 
tion of sulfa drugs, antimalarials, and 
penicillin gets under way. 

American firms desiring further details 
are invited to correspond with Chemo- 
Pharma Laboratories, Ltd., King’s Lodge, 
Lamington Road, Bombay, India. 


Bid Period Extended for 
Sale of Schering, Italy 


Offers to purchase 20,000 shares consti- 
tuting the total property of S. A. Italiana 


Prodotti Schering, Milan, Italy, will be re- 
ceived until November 30, 1950, thereby ex- 
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tending the bidding period originally sched- 
uled to end October 31. 

Announcement of the sale of this German- 
owned property appeared in ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, October 2, 1950. 


Pakistan To Buy Lathes and 
Other Machinery 


Various kinds of lathes and certain ma- 
chines, such as milling, planing, shaping, 
forging, and punching, are to be purchased 
by the Government of Pakistan. Offers to 
supply this equipment will be received in 
Karachi, Pakistan, until October 28, 1950, and 
should be sent direct to the Director General, 
Department, of Supply and Development, 
Frere Road, Karachi, Pakistan. 

One set of specifications and tender docu- 
ments is available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Sale of Dockyard 


Equipment in Bermuda 


A number of vessels, including tugs, ten- 
ders, and barges, as well as a considerable 
quantity of electrical equipment and ma- 
chinery are being offered for sale by the Naval 
Store Officer, H. M. Dockyard, Bermuda, fol- 
lowing a decision to close the dockyard. 

A complete list of the items offered, to- 
gether with information pertinent to the 
submission of bids is available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Additional Power Station 
Equipment for New Zealand 


Bids are invited by the New Zealand State 
Hydro-Electric Department at Wellington, 
covering the supply and delivery of 11-kv. 
switchgear for Kinleith Substation. This 
equipment is identified as Contract No. 161, 
and bids will be received in Wellington until 
January 30, 1951. 

One set of bidding conditions, specifica- 
tions, and other pertinent information may 
be obtained on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Copies may also be obtained from the New 
Zealand Government Trade Commissioner, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 210, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Australian Dried Fruits 
Board Sends Representative 


The Commonwealth Dried Fruits Control 
Board, Melbourne, Australia, is sending a 
representative to the United States to study 
the dried vine-fruit industry in this country, 
with particular reference to the processing 
and marketing of raisins. 

This representative, Peter Malloch, is ex- 
pected to arrive in San Francisco on October 
30, for a 2 weeks’ visit, which he will spend 
in San Francisco and Fresno. Firms and or- 
ganizations in a position to assist Mr. Mal- 
loch in his mission may communicate with 
him % The Australian Government Trade 
Commissioner, 440 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Turkish “‘Red Cross”’ in 
Market for Tents 


The Turkish Red Crescent (an organiza- 
tion similar to the Red Cross) reportedly in- 
tends to purchase 2,500 to 5,000 conical tents 
of the following specifications: 

Base diameter, 4.20 to 4.50 meters; height, 
3 to 3.30 meters; breadth of each section, 
0.65 to 0.85 meter; length of each section, 
2.90 to 3.20 meters; height of base flap, 0.65 





to 0.70 meter; number of sections per tent 
(door not included), 15 to 22; openings, 9 
or 3 pairs. Each tent should be supplied with 
a bag to contain its pegs and accessories, 
and center poles should be collapsible. Aj) 
tents must be impregnated and absolutely 
waterproof. 

Quotations should include a description 
of the material which will be used, together 
with a sample thereof, not less than one. 
half yard. Delivery date and method of pay. 
ment required should also be stated. 

All offers should be sent direct to Turkiye 
Kizilay Cemiyeti, Umumi Merkezi, Ankara, 
Turkey, with an information copy to the 
Turkish Embassy, Commercial Counselor’s 
Office, 20 Exchange Place, New York 5, N, y, 


Tasmania Sends Official on 
Purchasing Mission 


Keith C. Davidson, an engineer with the 
Hydro-Electric Commission of the State Goy. 
ernment of Tasmania, Australia, is visiting 
the United States for the purpose of pur- 
chasing steel castings for hydroelectric tur- 
bines. It is understood this material is 
needed in connection with the Commission’s 
plan to double its existing power plant of 
some 250,000 hp. 

While here, Mr. Davidson also wishes to ob- 
tain information on the most advanced de.- 
velopments in plant, process, and technique 
for fabricating and galvanizing steel electri- 
cal power transmission towers. 

Mr. Davidson will spend about 10 weeks 
in the United States, visiting San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Birmingham, Pittsburgh, New 
York, Detroit, and Chicago. Correspondence 
may be addressed to him c/o S. J. Swens- 
son, 2311 First National Bank Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Australian Railway in 
Market for Locomotives 


Two officials of the Commonwealth Rail- 
ways of Australia are visiting the United 
States in connection with the purchase of 
Diesel-electric locomotives. One of the visi- 
tors, P. J. Hannaberry, is a commissioner of 
the railways; the other, Charles J. Kirkbride, 
is an engineer. 

They expect to spend about 2 months in 
this country visiting San Francisco, Chicago, 
and New York, among other cities. Firms de- 
siring to contact Messrs. Hannaberry and 
Kirkbride may write them ° General Motors 
Corporation, La Grange, Ill. 


Import Opportunities 


1. Austria—Parkettfabrik Paul Reiss (man- 
ufacturer and wholesales) , 31 Tuerkenstrasse, 
Vienna IX, has available for export oak and 
beech parquet flooring, up to 5,000 square 
meters each month. Specifications: Thick- 
ness—23 millimeters, width—32 to 65 milli- 
meters, length—20 to 60 millimeters. 

2. Belgium—Joseph Boel & Fils (shipyard), 
Tamise, wishes to obtain orders for ships and 
barges from American firms. Boel is re- 
ported to be the second largest shipbuilding 
firm in Belgium and is equipped for the con- 
struction of seagoing vessels and of river ves- 
sels for service on inland waterways. Photo- 
graphic catalog of the shipyard available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelll- 
gence Branch, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

3. Belgium—Etablissements De Smet (ex- 
port merchant), 25 Place Werrie, Brussels, 
offers on an outright sale basis Belgian, Eng- 
lish, French, and Dutch chamois leathers, a& 
well as sponges. Firm interested in receiving 
instructions regarding the usual export 
packing. 

4. Denmark—Carl B. Feldthusen (export 
merchant), Raadhuspladsen 45, Copenhagen 
V., offers on an outright sale basis Danish 
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prisling packed in herring oil; one layer, 6 
to 10 fish; two layers, 16 to 18 and 18 to 20 
fish. Specifications: Net weight, 106 grams 
(3% ounces), White tins wrapped in paper 
with top label and key. Firm seeks contact 
with direct buyers in all parts of the United 
states. Firm indicates it has had no pre- 
yious experience in shipping to the United 
States and would appreciate any instructions 
that buyers might find appropriate. 

5, Denmark—Maskinfabriken NO T AM 
Aktieselskab (manufacturer), Ved Amager- 
panen 25, Copenhagen S, offers to export 
high-quality precision “Speedomask” stock- 
ing-mending machine for repairing “lad- 
ders” in ladies’ stockings. The machine is 
delivered complete with two needles and all 
equipment. Firm is willing to send one 
sample for trial and inspection. Danish firm 
prefers to establish sole representation in 
the United States and wishes to contact 
United States firm which is able to buy the 
machines direct and arrange distribution 
throughout the States. U.S. firm is required 
to have its own service facilities, Illustrated 
leaflet with price is available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

6. England—Ace Distributors Ltd. (pro- 
ducer and distributor), 14 Broadwick Street, 
London, W. 1, has available for release edu- 
cational films, 35-mm. and 16-mm., with 
television rights. The film “Trinity House” 
(4,623 feet) depicts the real-life drama of the 
men who guard the English coast. The 
sound films for children up to 12 years were 
produced with the cooperation of the Zoo- 
logical Society of London, and the series “An 
Afternoon At The Zoo” consists of six 9- 
minute-run films. A synopsis of “Trinity 
House” and script copies of the educational 
series are available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

7, England—Austria Travel Agency Ltd. 
(tourist agent), 90 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W. 1, offers to assist United States 
tourists traveling to Europe and visiting 
Marshall-aid countries. 

8. England—-The Commercial Shipping Co. 
Ltd. (export merchants), Regina House, 5 
Queen Street, London, E, C. 4, has available 
for export woolen and worsted textiles, 
weights and patterns according to buyers’ 
specifications. 

9. England—Co-Operative Press Ltd. 
(printers), 418 Chester Road, Manchester 16, 
offers its services to any American publisher 
wishing to obtain magazine-printing facili- 
ties in England. The firm has two letter- 
press Rotary printing machines, the full 
capacity of which is not being utilized. One 
machine is a one-color magazine Rotary type 
with a page size of 914 inches by 614 inches, 
capable of printing up to 64 pages with, if 
required, a two-color cover. The other is a 
newspaper Rotary, a one-color, with a page 
size 1644 inches by 1114 inches, printing up 
to 24 pages, or a page size of 2314 inches 
by 16% inches up to 12 pages. The firm has 
good typesetting and black and white block- 
making facilities, and states that it is well 
equipped generally. Any further informa- 
tion required will be readily supplied by 
English firm to interested parties. 

10. England—W. & G. Trading (Whole- 
sale) Ltd. (export merchant and _ sales 
agent), 39 Malden Road, New Malden, Sur- 
Tey, offers on an outrignt sale basis radio 
supplies, such as receivers, transformers, 
chokes, coils; also sapphire phonograph 
needles, 

ll, France—Jacques B. Brocqueville (sales 
agent), 7 rue des Brettes, Castres-sur-Agout 
(Tarn), offers on an outright sale basis first- 
quality fancy woolen goods. 

12, France—Etablissements Georget (dis- 
tiller, wholesaler, and exporter) , 41, rue Borie, 

eaux, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for excellent-quality bottled rum (known 
under trade mark “Georgetta” from the An- 
Uilles), 44°, available in large quantities. 


October 16, 1950 


Inspection by Bordeaux Municipal Labora- 
tory at expense of buyer. Firm prefers di- 
rect sales. Also, shipping instructions or 
suggestions from potential importers will be 
appreciated by French firm. Photograph of 
wicker-covered bottled rum and sample label 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

13. France—Grands Tissages Tournier 
(manufacturer, wholesaler and exporter), 
Coarraze, Basses-Pyrénées, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for good-quality, cotton or 
mixed, Basque colors or Damask pattern 
linen goods, such as table linens, bath towels, 
bed sheets; also, canvas goods and awnings 
for industrial uses. Large quantities avail- 
able for export under the trade-mark “Chis- 
téra.” Firm also interested in direct sales. 
Suggestions or shipping instructions from 
American firms will be appreciated. 

14. France—Martin Francois et Fils (man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 10 ter, Rue 
des Cras, Besancon (Doubs), offers on an out- 
right sale basis 5,000 good-quality wrist 
watches. Firm eventually seeks a selling 
agent. Also, all necessary shipping instruc- 
tions requested. Correspondence in French 
preferred. 

15. France—Camille Meyer (wine grower, 
exporter, and wholesaler of wines and spirits), 
7 Rue de la Vallée, Soultzmatt (Haut-Rhin), 
desires to export and seeks agent for first- 
quality spirits, and red and white Alsatian 
wines. All necessary shipping instructions, 
partciularly with respect to labels, requested 
by firm. 

16. France—Société des Ocres de Vaucluse 
(manufacturer), Usine du Viaduc, APT (Vau- 
cluse), offers to export and seeks agent for all 
qualities of French yellow and red ochers, 
quantity according to order. 

17. France—Société d'Etude de Matériel de 
Tissage (manufacturer and exporter), 8 rue 
Désiré Claude, Saint-Etienne (Loire), offers 
to export and seeks agent for high-grade 
metal looms for weaving all kinds of ribbons 
including silk and velvet. Each machine 
made to order, and one can be seen in opera- 
tion in factories in St-Etienne area or in the 
firm’s own factory. All labeling and packing 
instructions should be sent with orders. 

18. France—Textilis S. A. R. L. (manufac- 
turer and exporter), 243 bis Grande Rue de 
la Guillotiére, Lyon, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for first-quality velvets, tulles, 
veilings, and laces. All labeling and pack- 
ing instructions should be sent with orders. 

19. France—Etablissements Vincent Fréres 
(manufacturer and exporter), 9 Boulevard 
Pasteur, Haguenau (Bas-Rhin), offers to ex- 
port and seeks agent for all types of first- 
quality water meters. All necessary shipping 
instructions requested by firm. 

20. French West Africa—Angela Phebean 
Lloyd (Mrs.), (export and import), Rue Dial 
Diop, Dakar, Senegal, offers on an outright 
sale basis the following first-grade commod- 
ities: 5 metric tons of beeswaz; 20 metric tons 
of ginger (November-—December crop); 20 
metric tons of kola nuts (September—Decem- 
ber crop); piassava (September—January 
crop). Inspection of products may be made 
in Freetown, Sierra Leone, expense to be ar- 
ranged with U. S. importers. Samples 
obtainable direct from Dakar firm. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

21. Germany—dZwirnerei Denzler A. G. 
(manufacturer), Werk Neudorf, Kempten/ 
Allgiu, Bavaria, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for fishing nets of all meshes, depths, 
and lengths, and net twine made of Amer- 
ican and Egyptian cotton. Complete speci- 
fications as to gage, size of measures, length 
and depth of net requested by firm. 

22. Germany—Firma J. Hengstler K. G., 
Zaehlerfabrik (manufacturer), Aldingen bei 
Spaichingen, Wuertt, offers to export and 
seeks agent for 1-A hand-operated and ma- 
chine-attachable counting devices, 6,000 
pieces of all types each month. Approx- 
imately 50 types manufactured. The subject 


firm would agree to an independent quality 
inspection. 

23. Germany — Mechanische Netzfabrik 
und Baumwollzwirnerei Klinder K. G. (manu- 
facturer), Kulmbach, Bavaria, wishes to ex- 
port and seeks agent for cotton yarns and 
threads for fishing nets. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

24. Germany—Norddeutsche Etikettenfab- 
rik (manufacturer and export merchant), 
Benzinhof, Brunsbuettelkoog, Schleswig- 
Holstein, offers to export and seeks agents 
for aluminum and zine plant labels, 8 by 2 
centimeters and 10 by 2 centimeters. Labels 
are adaptable for printing or writing and 
are available in large quantities. Literature 
(in German) and sample label available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

25. Germany—Rudolf Ulisperger (Dr.), 
(scientist and inventor), 19 Gundelsheim, 
Post Weissenburg, Bavaria, offers for sale or 
licensing process (5 patents pending) for the 
refining of castor oil into edible oil. Full 
details of refining process may be obtained 
direct from German inventor. 

26. Indochina—Mang Thoun Piek (whole- 
saler, exporter), 92 Rue Van Vollenhoven, 
Phom Penh, Cambodia, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for first-quality uncut zircons, 
approximately 3,000 kilograms in 2 months. 
Price list of precious stones and zirconium 
samples available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

27. Italy—Al Telaio d’Oro (manufacturer, 
wholesaler and exporter), 2 Piazza Santa 
Trinita, Florence, offers on an outright sale 
basis fine fabrics and linen yard goods; 
tablecloths, table sets, bed linens, bedspreads 
of linen, hemp, mixed linen and hemp, mixed 
cotton and hemp; fine linen goods made on 
hand looms in which colored embroideries are 
directly woven. These de luxe products are 
especially suited for sale in specialty shops. 
Photograph showing embroidery pattern 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

28. Japan—Tokai Yoko (export, import), 
No. 33 Imabashi, 5-Chrome, Osaka, is inter- 
ested in exporting Japanese cotton, rayon, 
silk goods, and hosiery. 

29. Netherlands—Distilleerderij “Andros” 
(manufacturer), 14 Karrestraat, Tilburg, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for best- 
quality genevas (Dutch gin), gins, liqueurs, 
and brandies. 

30. Netherlands—INTERTRANSPORT, In- 
ternationale Transport-Cargadoors- en Hand- 
elsonderneming (producer, exporter), 42 
Parklaan, Rotterdam, offers to export or seeKs 
agent for bog iron ore (red ferric oxide) for 
gas purification. Approximate percentage 
analysis: Moisture, 40 percent; iron oxide 
(Fe203) in the natural state, 35 percent; sil- 
ica (Si02), 5 percent; iron oxide (on the dry 
basis, dried by 100° to 105° C.), 60 percent; 
silica (on the dry basis, dried by 100° to 105° 
C.),8 percent. Price information may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

31. Netherlands—N. V. Tiltwern Neder- 
landsche Linnengaren Twernerij (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 33 Groeseindstraat, Tilburg, 
wishes to export and seeks agent (special- 
ized in the sale of heavy sewing thread to 
canvas tent and sail manufacturers for mili- 
tary purposes) for sewing thread for canvas 
tent and sail manufacturers. Firm would 
appreciate shipping information from poten- 
tial importers. 

82. Netherlands—Verf- Vernis- en Oliefa- 
brieken “VEVEO” (manufacturer), 15 Wil- 
lemskade, Schiedam, offers to export to direct 
importers or seeks agent for first-class MA- 
TADOR Dutch oil enamei and SYNTHEFIEX 
synthetic enamel in all colors, packed in one- 
quarter U. S. gallon tins. Inspection, if de- 
sired, for customer’s account. Firm would 
forward samples for account of U. S. con- 
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cerns. Price information may be obtained 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

33. Norway—A/S Limvann (manufacturer), 
93 Strandgaten, Haugesund, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for 10 tons of fish solubles 
(made from stickwater from the herring-oil 
and herring-meal production). 

34. Portugal—Lacticinios de Aveiro, Ltda. 
(manufacturer), Estrada de Ilhavo, Aveiro, 
has available for export 20,000 kilograms 
(44,000 pounds) each month of casein (lactic 
and from curdled milk). 

35. Portugal—Sociedade Maritima Promo- 
tora de Exportacoes Ltda., “SOMAPREX”’ (ex- 
port merchant), Praca da Alegria, 58-1, Lis- 
bon, offers to export and seeks agent for 
various qualities of silver-plated ware, table 
and artistic glassware, artistic pottery; ex- 
cellent quality and attractive painted cloth 
dolls in characteristic Portuguese costumes. 
Price information on the dolls only may be 
obtained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

36. Scotland—Thos. Symington & Co. Ltd. 
(manufacturer and exporter), Logie Green 
Road, Edinburgh 7, offers to export first-class 
coffee and chicory essence; pure coffee es- 
sence, and dandelion coffee essence. Firm 
prefers to deal with companies buying on 
own account. Also, shipping information 
from potential American purchasers would 
be appreciated. Price list available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

37. Sweden—Bankeryds Bleckvaruindustri 
(manufacturer and exporter), Bankeryd, 
wishes to erport and seeks agent for good- 
quality toy boats, mad2 of pliable material 
and driven by preheated water. As firm is 
not experienced in shipping to United States, 
any information from potential importers 
would be appreciated. 

38. Syria—Victor Assouad (export mer- 
chant), P. O. Box 181, Aleppo, offers on an 
outright sale basis 300 metric tons of Syrian 
white shorn wool, washed, 84 percent yield, 
1950 clip; 100 metric tons of Syrian white 
pulled wool, 80 percent yield, 1950; Syrian 
raw dry salted goatskins, 24,000 skins yearly 
(in lots of 2,000 skins monthly), 90 percent 
first choice and 10 percent second choice, 1950 
production. 

39. Syria—Euro-Orient (wholesaler and 
commission merchant), P. O. Box 316, Aleppo, 
offers on an outright sale basis the following 
types of first-class quality skins: 1,0C0 Syrian 
salted sheepskins, 85 percent first choice and 
15 percent second choice; 2,000 Syrian raw 
salted lamb skins, first-class choice 30 per- 
cent all white, 30 percent colored (white and 
black), and 40 percent black or maroon; 1,500 
Iraqi raw unsalted lambskins, 85 percent first 
choice and 15 percent second choice; 1.000 
Syrian raw salted goatskins, 90 percent first 
choice and 10 percent second choice; 2,000 
Iraqi raw salted goatskins, 85 percent first 
choice and 15 percent second choice. In ad- 
dition, firm offers various types of first-qual- 
ity seeds and beans, as follows: 25 metric tons 
of cumin seeds, 2 to 4 percent scores; 50 
metric tons of castor seeds, zero scores; 100 
metric tons of broad beans, 2 to 4 percent 
scores. Finally, firm has available 10 metric 
tons of first-class quality camel hair. 

40. Syria—Hanna Hatem & Fils (whole- 
saler, export and commission merchant), 
Mina Street, Latakia, offers to export and 
seeks agent for 4 metric tons of first-class 
quality pure-white silk cocoons (3.8 kilo- 
grams of cocoons=1 kilogram of pure silk). 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

41. Syria—Mansour Djenandji (exporter), 
P. O. B. 29, Aleppo, offers on an outright sale 
basis 600 metric tons of first-class quality 
Syrian white washed wool, 85 percent yield, 
1950 clip; 10,000 skins of Syrian raw salted 
goatskins, 80 percent choice and 20 percent 
second and third choice; 2,000 metric tons of 
black jilbany, 5 percent scores, 1950 crop. 
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Jilbany is known to be a type of vetch grown 
in Syria for animal feed. 

42. Syria—Kherallah F. Samman & Bros. 
(manufacturer) , Khan Kayassariyat al-Harir, 
Homs, offers on an outright sale basis first- 
class quality 1950 Syrian natural pure-silk 
yarns, 7,200 kilograms yearly (in lots of 600 
kilograms monthly), Nos. 20 to 22, 26 to 28, 
and 13 to 15. Firm requests information as 
to the usual specifications and standards re- 
quired on the U. S. market. 


Import Agency Opportunities 


43. Germany—Josef Mitlehner & Co. (man- 
ufacturer and exvorter), Hans Thoma Strasse, 
Kronberg (Taunvs), wishes to obtain exclu- 
sive agent for ashtrays, saltshakers, glasses 
(wine, champagne), perfume atomizers, crys- 
tal vases, and many other articles. Illus- 
trated catalog with price information 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Weshington 25, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


44. Belgium—S. A. Magec (importer, re- 
tailer), 82a, rue Neuve, Brussels, wishes to 
contact American firms specializing in the 
manufacture of /food-service equipment, 
heated by high-frequency electric current. 
Correspondence in French preferred. 

45. Egypt—A. & R. Homsy (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer’s agent, commission 
merchant), 8 Shawarby Pasha Street, Cairo, 
desires purchase quotations and seeks agency 
for insecticides and fungicides. Firm is in- 
terested in contacting large manufacturer 
for the immediate purchase of 30 to 40 tons 
of DDT of a technical grade, containing at 
least 70 to 75 percent of the parapara DDT, 
the percentage of iso DDT to be stated. In 
addition to placing orders on behalf of cus- 
tomers, the Egyptian firm also operates its 
own motor dusters, conducting spraying oper- 
ations under contract with farmers. A com- 
plete analysis issued by an official laboratory 
is required. 

46. Germany—Herkommer & Bangerter 
(importing wholesaler), Ruemelinstrasse 30a, 
Stuttgart, seeks direct purchase quotations 
for the following commodities of a technical 
quality: Various types of fats; beeswazr and 
carnauba waz; linseed, peanut, soya, neat’s 
foot, cottonseed, and fish oils; turpentine. 
Illustrated catalogs (in German) on this 
firm available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

47. Germany—Gerd Hohmann (importing 
distributor), Sternstrasse 117, Hamburg 6, de- 
sires purchase quotations on all types and 
varieties of sausage casings, standard grades, 
including hog, sheep, beef rounds and beef 
middles. Quantities according to agreement, 
and depending on the granting of import 
licenses. Quality inspection to take place in 
Hamburg according to agreement. 

48. Kuwait (Persian Gulf)—Sayed Ali 
Sayed Awaz (importer and wholesaler), (no 
street address required), Kuwait, desires to 
contact American firms exporting piece goods, 
chinaware, and grain. 

49. Pakistan—Karachi Industries (manu- 
facturer), near Habib Bank, Napier Road, 
Karachi, wishes to purchase for immediate 
delivery brush-making machine (new or sec- 
ond-hand) for the manufacture of nylon 
bristle tooth, hair, cloth, and shoe brushes 
with plastic handles, having an output ca- 
pacity of 20,000 to 100,000 brushes each 
month. 

50. Pakistan—Metalex Corporation (man- 
ufacturer of tin cans and electric fans), 
259/11 South Napier Road, Karachi 2, de- 
sires to receive quotations from interested 
American firms as early as possible on tin 
plate, 30-gage, in following sizes: 28 inches 
by 18%4 inches; 20 inches by 10 inches; 20 
inches by 30 inches. 

51. Syria—Euro-Orient (commission mer- 
chant), P. O. Box 316, Aleppo, seeks pur- 
chase quotations for one paper-bag-making 








machine, for bags 10 cm. by 5 cm. to 75 cm 
by 50 cm.; one hydraulic press with electric 
control—110 v. a. c., 50 cycles, to press Wool 
and cotton in bales of 7,200 kilograms in 
weight, 120 cm. by 80 cm. by 65 cm. in size: 
1,500 yards (60-yard lengths, 30- or 54-ingp 
widths) of plastic leather cloth for ladies 
handbags; 1,500 yards (124 cm. by 140 cm,) 
table oilcloth; 24 gross of gold-plated, meta] 
fittings for ladies’ handbags. 

52. Syria—Hallac and Topalian (import. 
ing distributor and commission merchant). 
P. O. Box 608, Aleppo, seeks purchase quota. 
tions for 12,000 sheets of sandpaper of the 
following grades: Nos. 0, 00, 1, 2, and 3; ang 
natural-silk neckties in large quantities, 

53. Syria—Abdul Haseeb and Ibrahim Mys. 


lemany (importing distributor and whole. 
saler), Moukif Street, Hama, desires purchase | 


quotations on 50,000 jute bags, 45 inches py 
30 inches in size and 2.5 pounds in weight, 

World Trade Directory Report being pre. 
pared. 

54. Union of South Africa—Assegai To. 
bacco Works Ltd. (importer, exporter, whole. 
saler and manufacturer), 47 Pim Street, New. 
town, Johannesburg, seeks direct purchase 
quotations for machinery and chemicals rel. 
ative to the manufacture of pipe tobacco, 


Agency Opportunities 


55. Belgium—Establissements De Smet 
(importer, sales agent), 25, Place Werrie, 
Brussels, wishes to obtain exclusive agency 
for household cleaning supplies, such as pol- 
ishers, mops, plastic brushes, wax polishers: 
also, workmen’s clothing. 

56. Canada—Edmund Kent and_ Son 
(manufacturer's selling agent on a commis. 
sion basis), 12 Cedar Avenue, Toronto, 8, On- 
tario, seeks agency (manufacturers pre- 
ferred) for all of Canada for the following 
lines: piece goods (cotton, corduroys, vel- 
veteens, broadcloths, chambrays, seersuck- 
ers), elastic braids; trimmings; ladies’, chil- 
dren’s, and men’s garments; lingerie, blouses, 
and playsuits; fabrics suited for manufactur- 
ing children’s dresses, playsuits, ladies’ 
lingerie, and blouses. 

57. Canada—H. Scott Luffman (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 14 Humber Boulevard, To- 
ronto 18, Ontario, wishes to obtain agency 
for cotton piece goods for garment manu- 
facturers and department stores. 

58. Canada—Douglas H. Munro (manufac- 
turer’s agent and commission merchant), 85 
Keyworth Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario, is inter- 
ested in obtaining agency for a full line of 
builders’ hardware. 

59. Egypt—Abdelhay Amer Bey (importer, 
retailer, exporter, wholesaler, and _ sales 
agent), 33, Sharia A. Sarwat Pacta, Cairo, is 
interested in representing United States firms 
dealing in locomotives, coaches, wagons, 
wooden sleepers, poles, and lorries; also seeks 
to represent American manufacturers of tez- 
tile machinery, well-digging and canal-level- 
ing machinery, and machinery required for 
land reclamation. 

€0. Mozambique—J.M. Santos Junior & Ca, 
(Moz) Lda. (importer, exporter, manufac- 
turer’s representative), Av. Alvares Cabral, 
100, Lourenco Marques, seeks agency for 
wrapping paper, paper bags, and all types of 
paper stationery; also, printed cottons for 
native trade. Firm requests samples of cot- 
tons before indicating specifications. 

61. Netherlands—Algemeene Maatschappij 
voor Bouwmachines Frits de Charro (im- 
porters, exporters and sales agents handling 
machines for the cement, roadbuilding, and 
building industries) , 30 Nieuwlandstraat, Til- 
burg, desires agency for road-making ma- 
chinery, concrete vibrating machinery, con- 
crete mizers, soil compactors. 

62. Netherlands—N. V. Handelmaatschap- 
pij “Holdeen” (wholesaler, exporter and 
sales agent), 43 Plaswijckstraat, Rotterdam- 
Schiebroek, wishes to obtain agency for vend- 
ing, weighing, and slicing machines. 

63. Nicaragua—F. Espinosa R. (manufac- 
turer's representative), 3a Calle N. O. No. 606, 


(Continued on p. 30) 
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NEWS by COUNTRIES J 


Prepared in Office of 
International Trade, 
Department of Commerce 


Aden 


IMpoRT CONTROLS TIGHTENED To STopP 
SMUGGLING FROM FAR EAST 


In a further effort to control Aden’s black 
market in goods of United States and other 
origin smuggled from the Far East, the Gov- 
ernment during August published new rules 
governing trade with Hong Kong and China. 
A firm offer from the supplier is required 
with any application for an import license, 
and a certificate of origin from a chamber of 
commerce and industry must be submitted to 
the Department of the Controller of Civil 
Supply before the goods can be released. Li- 
censes for the importation of goods from 
Hong Kong or China will be issued for goods 
of Honk Kong or China origin only, and the 
importation of goods of any other origin from 
these areas Will be in violation of the Aden 
import regulations. American goods ordi- 
narily available in the shops of Aden are 
men’s dress shirts, women’s nylon hose, rayon 
piece goods, and cigarettes. The Govern- 
ment has also decided to allow licensed gen- 
eral importers to trade with some 25 countries 
(United Kingdom, British Dominions, most 
of Western Europe, and Scandinavia) on an 
“open general license” basis without ref2rence 
to the import licensing office of the Depart- 
ment of the Controller of Civil Supply. 
Nevertheless, trade with the 25 listed coun- 
tries is restricted by a long list of articles 
requiring individual import licenses, regard- 
less of the country from which imported. 
Included are such items as wheat, cereals, 
and their products; cigarettes; fats; photo- 
graphic supplies; cement; dairy products; 
feed grains, motor vehicles; newsprint; petro- 
leum products; sugar; and spirits. 

Importers are further restricted regarding 
products of American origin or from other 
unlisted countries by the requirement that 
an individual import license is necessary even 
though goods are purchased from merchants 
domiciled in listed countries. 

Though the Chamber of Commerce earlier 
this year proposed that trade in wheat flour 
be decontrolled for the 1950-51 crop year, the 
Controller of Civil Supply has decided that 
importations of flour will still be Govern- 
ment-controlled, at least until early in 1951.— 
U. S. ConsuLATE, ADEN, Sept. 18, 1950. 


Afghanistan 


INVOICES REQUIRED ON SOME SHIPMENTS 


Shipments to Afghanistan do not require 
consular invoices if sent through the Afghan- 
American Trading Co., 122 West Thirtieth 
Street, New York City. Shipments not made 
through this company should be invoiced 
at the Royal Afghan Consulate in New York, 
1 East Seventy-eighth Street, Zone 21. No 
fee is charged for this service. In the ab- 
sence of a consular invoice, the commercial 
invoice Signed and certified as being true and 
correct is acceptable. 


October 16, 1950 


Argentina 


NEW EXCHANGE RATES MAy AID FOREIGN 
TRADE AND INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL 


In a surprise move, Argentine exchange 
rates were drastically revised and reduced in 
number, effective August 29, 1950. The new 
measures appear designed to adapt exchange 
rates to more realistic levels, stimulate ex- 
ports, encourage replenishment of stocks of 
items necessary to the economy, and attract 
foreign investment. Press and market com- 
ment have welcomed the revision and simpli- 
fication of the rate structure as a desirable 
step in the right direction which could lead 
to a definitive stabilization if and when do- 
mestic inflationary influences are further re- 
duced. 

The nine official exchange rates were re- 
duced to three, each both a buying and a sell- 
ing rate: 5 pesos per dollar for Argentina’s 
imports of fuels and for export staples such 
as grains, oilseeds and vegetable oils, fresh 
and chilled beef and mutton, wocl, hides, 
and milling byproducts; 7.5 pesos per dollar 
for secondary export items such as dairy 
products, canned meats, pork products, most 
animal byproducts, quebracho extract, and 
basic imports necessary to the economy other 
than fuels; and a new flexible official free- 
market rate for the least competitive exports 
such as fresh and dried fruit, beverages, 
tungsten, textiles, and leather goods, and for 
some imports, principally from outside the 
dollar area, previously subject to the ‘auc- 
tion” rate. Financial transfers will also pass 
through the official free market, which 
opened at 14.25 pesos per dollar on August 
29 and a month later was around 13.65. 

At the same time, facilities for the impor- 
tation of necessary items with privately held 
exchange or credit or as capital, were greatly 
extended in an effort to strengthen Argen- 
tina’s inventories in the face of impending 
world shortages. Remittances of profits, 
interest, and dividends amounting to 5 per- 
cent of invested foreign capital as defined 
by balance sheets for financial years closing 
after August 28, 1950, were authorized in 
principle. 

The August 31 statement of the Argentine 
Central Bank shows a further 49,000,000-peso 
increase in foreign-exchange holdings during 
the month and a rise of 320,000,000 pesos in 
combined circulation and deposits, the latter 
a somewhat smaller rate of increase than 
during recent months. The revision of ex- 
change rates was not reflected in the state- 
ment. 

AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK 


Widespread rains materially improved pas- 
ture conditions, and marketings of cattle, 
sheep, and hogs decreased as a result of the 
improved outlook. Progress of all cereals 
continues favorable. Indications are that 
the area planted in wheat may be around 20 
percent greater than last year. Sowings for 
linseed are expected to increase about 15 per- 
cent, but prospective corn acreage is uncer- 
tain despite the new price of 21 pesos per 
100 kilograms, since labor difficulties may 
prevent farmers from planting more than 
last year. 








In early September the first important ad- 
vance sales of the 1950-51 wheat crop were 
negotiated. Sales of 140,000 metric tons to 
France and 100,000 tons to Peru were re- 
portedly made at the new price of 402 pesos 
per ton (5 pesos to US$1). Current wheat 
quotations range around 425 pesos per metric 
ton. 

The usual vigorous interest was evident at 
the sixty-fourth annual Palermo Livestock 
Exposition. The Reserve Senior Champion 
Aberdeen Angus bull was auctioned for 205,- 
000 pesos, an all-time record for Argentine 
bulls. 

The Buenos Aires wool market continued 
very strong. Unsold stocks are small, and 
advance sales of the forthcoming clip are 
progressing in rural areas at near-record 
prices. Coarse wool on sheep’s back is cur- 
rently quoted at around 75 pesos per 100 
kilograms. The local industry paid a record 
120 pesos per 10 kilograms for 1.5 tons of 
super merino wool. 

The Chamber of Deputies passed a bill 
setting up the Instituto Ganadero Argentino 
(Argentine Livestock Institute) under the 
jurisdiction of the Ministry of Economy, 
which will function as an independent State 
entity. The aims of the Institute are defined 
as promoting, regulating, and organizing 
the production, processing, and marketing of 
cattle and the consumption of their products 
under the most favorable conditions. 

Despite reported discussions in London 
between Foreign Minister Bevin and Ambas- 
sador Hogan, Anglo-Argentine trade negotia- 
tions remain stalemated. Current stocks of 
refrigerated meat at local frigorificos may be 
close to 45,0006 tons. 

Prices which IAPI will pay producers for 
1950-5l-crop oats and rye were announced 
September 20. New prices compared with 
last season’s are: Oats, 18.5 pesos per 100 
kilograms packed in bags on track at port 
(14 pesos last season); rye, 21 pesos (16.5 
pesos last year) 


PRICE CONTROL 


Substantial price increases were author- 
ized for a large number of basic goods and 
services. Advances of 20 to 50 percent were 
approved for textiles, leather and related 
products, meat (except fresh mutton and 
pork), freight and passenger transportation, 
dried peas and beans, tobacco products, alco- 
holic beverages, salt, and barbering services. 
Significant advances in prices of imported 
goods are also expected to occur as a result 
of the new exchange rates and when the new 
import-duty regulations become effective 
after October 24. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Several barter arrangements, totaling more 
than $16,000,000 and involving an exchange 
of Argentine meat and edible oils for Ger- 
man petroleum equipment, coal, and ve- 
hicles outside the recently concluded trade 
agreement, are reportedly concluded or under 
consideration. 

Official statistics disclose that during the 
first 7 months of 1950 the United Kingdom 
and the United States were the most im- 
portant foreign purchasers of Argentine prod- 
ucts; France, the United States, and Great 
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Britain led among Argentine suppliers. A 
comparison of Argentine-United States trade 
during this period and the like period of 
1949 reveals that Argentine exports to the 
United States increased by 331 percent, from 
129,600,000 to 558,600,000 Argentine pesos, 
while imports from the United States de- 
creased by less than 9 percent, from 435,500,- 
000 to 397,800,000 Argentine pesos. This re- 
markable increase in Argentine exports, if 
sustained, may enable Argentina to balance 
trade with the United States for the first 
time since 1945. 

Over 500,000 cattle hides were sold during 
August for export, mainly to the United 
States and Japan. New export prices an- 
nounced on August 22 involved increases av- 
eraging about 20 percent over those in effect 
at the beginning of the year. On August 26 
IAPI suspended export sales of hides of all 
types until further notice. 


MINERALS 


The University of La Plata announced that 
analysis of iron ore from deposits in Sierra 
La Tinta near Tandil, Province of Buenos 
Aires, disclosed iron content ranging from 50 
to 75 percent. No information was released 
as to the size of the deposits. Should these 
prove to be substantial, however, the pres- 
ence of iron ore in the Province of Buenos 
Aires would be important to Argentina’s 
metallurgical industry. 

An official announcement reported the dis- 
covery by YPF (Argentine State Oilfields) 
of oil in Tierra del Fuego, 20 kilometers 
northwest of Puerto Gallegos. The well is 
yielding 10,000 liters (60 barrels) daily. 


TRANSPORTATION AND TRAVEL 


On September 18 the first of three sister 
ships built in Sweden was incorporated into 
the YPF tanker fleet. It has storage capacity 
for 17,765 cubic meters of liquid fuel and 
dry-cargo capacity of 1,088 cubic meters. An 
unusual feature in tankers, the vessel has 
comfortable accommodations for 60 passen- 
gers. 

In line with the Government’s program of 
rehabilitating State-owned railways, the Min- 
ister of Transport has signed contracts for 
the purchase through the local representa- 
tives of American suppliers of 70 Diesel elec- 
tric locomotives and spare parts valued at 
upward of $17,000,000. 

Through Decree 188 of September 14, tour- 
ists interested in temporarily bringing cars 
into Argentina under carnets de passages en 
douanes and who do not wish to put up the 
required bond (five times the list price) may 
sign an agreement under which the car, if 
not taken out of the country within the pre- 
scribed time limit (usually 180 days) may be 
seized and sold at auction by the National 
Customs Bureau. Reasonable extensions of 
time may be granted in the event of accident 
or force majeure——U. S. Emsassy, BUENOS 
AIREs, SEPT. 25, 1950. 


TEMPORARY ADMISSION OF AUTOMOBILES 


An Executive decree dated September 14, 
1950, establishes new regulations relative to 
the temporary entry of automobiles into 
Argentina, according to a report of Septem- 
ber 18 from the United States Embassy at 
Buenos Aires. 

Under the new system persons desiring to 
enter automobiles, with or without the use of 
carnets de passage en douanes and not wish- 
ing to give surety for five times the catalogue 
value assigned to the respective vehicle, must 
sign instead a pledge authorizing the Cus- 
toms Bureau to confiscate the vehicle in 
question if it does not leave the country 
within the allotted period of time, usually 6 
months. If the vehicle remains in the 
country for reasons beyond the control of the 
owner, a reasonable extension of time will be 
allowed for its exportation. 

Issuance of exchange permits for the im- 
portation of automobiles into Argentina was 
suspended in June 1947. Asa result automo- 
bile prices rose so high that tourists alleg- 
edly sold their cars even though the sale 
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entailed the forfeiting of the guarantee for 
customs duties and internal taxes which they 
made on entry. The surety and pledge are 
in addition to the guarantee and are in- 
tended specifically to prevent the permanent 
entry of automobiles into the country in vio- 
lation of exchange-control regulations. 

At the time of entry the Argentine Customs 
will require the owner of the vehicle to sign 
a statement to the effect that he is aware of 
the above provisions. 


Austria 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION STEADY BUT 
UNEMPLOYMENT STILL A PROBLEM 


Industrial production continued through 
July at an average level somewhat below 
that for the last quarter of 1949. The pre- 
liminary figure for July was 126 percent of 
1937, little changed from May and June. 
Metals, machinery, chemicals, and mining 
showed signs of steadiness and were working 
at rates well up to or above those in the last 
3 months of 1949. The consumer-goods in- 
dustry remained weak, reflecting market 
slackness. 

Price levels showed little change. The 
wholesale price index dropped from 554 to 
538 (March 1938=100), largely because of 
seasonal potato-price decreases and despite 
increased prices for industrial raw materials. 
The retail index remained at 450. 

Labor-market trends, though in the right 
direction, were not encouraging. Although 
the number of unemployed decreased about 
3,500, about 90,000 job seekers were still 
without work, principally young people, 
women, and white-collar workers. A Cabi- 
net committee on unemployment met to 
consider means of reducing both seasonal 
and structural unemployment. Total em- 
ployment, evidenced by sickness-insurance 
registrations, rose to about 1,985,000, ap- 
proximately the same as a year ago. 


CoAL AND POWER 


Lignite deposits, estimated at 25,000,000 
to 30,000,000 tons of accessible coal, have 
been discovered in Carinthia in the British 
Zone of Occupation. These deposits should 
substantially further the program aimed at 
reducing expensive coal imports. Mining is 
expected to begin in 1952. 

Increased consumer prices for imported 
coal were announced in August. Elimina- 
tion of subsidies for imported coal and the 
adoption of the rate of exchange of 21.36 
schillings to the dollar in trade with eastern 
European countries were the reasons given 
for the price increases. Domestic coal is not 
affected by the increases. 

The Federal Minister of Trade and Re- 
construction, in a speech at the Ranshofen 
Aluminum Works in August, declared that 
completion of the new hydroelectric power 
plant at Kaprun will permit uninterrupted 
operation of Ranshofen throughout the year. 
Until now lack of hydroelectric power has 
forced a close down of the plant during the 
winter months. Present annual production 
of aluminum is approximately 12,000 tons, 
which is expected to be doubled by year- 
round operation. 


FINANCE AND FOREIGN TRADE 


A release of 1,200,000,000 schillings from 
the ECA counterpart fund for investment 
purposes was announced on September 1. 
This step will probably ease the tight money 
situation and end delay on projects already 
begun. Counterpart releases in 1950 now 
total 2,175,000,000 schillings. 

During August the most striking change 
in the National Bank’s statement was the 
increase of foreign-exchange holdings from 
188,000,000 to 318,000,000 schillings, largely 
attributable to the successful tourist season. 

iron and steel exports have improved no- 
tably. Exports of fine steel, which were 
some 50,000 metric tons in 1949, are expected 
to amount to 70,000 tons this year. It is re- 
ported that, after favorable railway rates 





are granted, 40,000 to 45,000 tons of German 
steel will be exchanged for 150,000 tons of 
Austrian iron ore. Exports of machinery 
and vehicles have been good. Paper ang 
cellulose exports reached new postwar highs 
in July. 

Statistics of Austria’s foreign trade follow 
with figures in millions of schillings. 


July 

July 
(pre- 
Jan. limi- 
June June nary) 

Commercial imports (including 
drawing rights) --_-_- kéauel 55 
EWP imports (direct aid) ----_- 1, 24 
Exports - sa Pee 2, 71 


1 Not available. 


5 567 527 
2 143 1N, A 


521 510 
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In August the Austrian Export Fund was 
activated by the release from counterpart 
funds of 25,000,000 schillings to finance by 
short-term loans, small exporters tradin 
with hard-currency areas, primarily the 
United States. 


TOURISM; FAIRS 


Overnight tourist stays during June 195 
totaled 1,245,417 (379,117 by foreigners), 98 
percent higher than in June 1949. Of the 
foreign visitors, 23 percent were British, 18 
percent Swiss, 11 percent Italian, and 8 per- 
cent American. No figures are yet available 
regarding tourist traffic during the peak 
summer months of July and August, but it js 
indicated that previous postwar summer 
levels were surpassed. The Salzburg music 
festival, July 27—-August 31, appears to have 
been an outstanding success. Reports in. 
dicated that virtually all performances played 
to full houses and that hotels were filled to 
capacity throughout the festival. 

The Dornbirn Export and Sample Show, at 
Dornbirn, Vorarlberg, July 29—-August 7, was 
a notable success, with more than 150,000 
visitors. Local textile products and ma- 
chinery sold well. The Innsbruck Fair, Au. 
gust 25-September 3, was similarly success- 
ful, with approximately 209,000 visitors. 
Trade with German and Italian firms was 
brisk, and Austrian exhibitors expressed com- 
plete satisfaction ——U. S. LEGATION, VIENNA, 
SEPT. 12, 1950. 


CERTAIN ITEMS SUBJECT TO MARKETING 
CONTROLS AND EQUALIZATION FEES 


Importation into and marketing of grains 
and feeds in Austria are regulated by law 
No. 168, published in the Bundesgesetzblatt 
of August 29, 1950, according to a report of 
September 7 from the United States Lega- 
tion in Vienna. 

The law provides that an equalization fee 
be assessed on all imports of grains and feeds 
for which prices are lower than Austrian 
prices of domestic grains and feeds of the 
same qualities. The amount of the fee is to 
be determined, upon proposal of the Grain 
Equalization Fund, by the Federal Ministry 
of Agriculture and Forestry in concurrence 
with the Federal Ministry of Finance, up to 
a maximum of 60 percent of the Austrian 
producer price for the particular commodity, 

Funds so collected are to be used for the 
stabilization of grain, flower, and bread prices, 
the promotion of domestic production of anl- 
mal feeds, the marketing of animal and ani- 
mal products, and the equalization of trans- 
port costs of feeds. 

Discrepancies between the prices of bread 
grains and the fixed prices of flour and 
bread are to be adjusted by means of a mill 
equalization system, under which the millers 
would either pay or collect equalization fees. 
The amounts of such fees are to be fixed al- 
nually at the same time as prices of bread 
grains, flour, bread, and baked goods are fixed. 
Differences in costs of transporting bread 
grains from various geographic areas to the 
mill are also to be adjusted by the payment 
or collection of equalization fees. Such fees 
are fixed and collected or paid by the Grail 
Equalization Fund. 
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The iaw also authorized the Federal 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, upon 
proposal of the Grain Equalization Fund, to 
formulate import and export programs for all 
grains and feeds and to fix extraction rates. 
Millers are required to make monthly re- 

rts to the Fund of their stocks, receipts, 
and deliveries, and their records are subject 
to audit by the Fund. 

The marketing and importation of milk 
and milk products are regulated by law No. 
167, published in the Bundesgestzblatt of 
August 29. This law is similar to the law 
on grains and feeds in that it sets up a Fed- 
eral Agency, the Milk Traffic Fund, to collect 
equalization fees and to make payments 
for the purpose of equalizing transportation 
costs and adjusting the prices of fresh milk 
with those of treated milk and milk products. 
Import equalization fees are to be assessed 
on imported milk and milk products, includ- 
ing butter, cheese, cottage cheese, powdered 
milk, and evaporated milk, which are lower 
in price than are comparable domestic prod- 
ucts, Such import equalization fees may not 
exceed 50 percent of the Austrian producer 
price for the same product. Equalization 
fees are also payable by milk collection and 
processing enterprises. 

The Milk Traffic Fund is also authorized to 
establish milk collection and supply areas, 
to require given milk-processing plants to 
operate within these areas, and to license 
special retail milk stores. The law requires 
that milk may be sold to consumers in the 
large consumer centers only through such 
licensed milk stores. All milk processors 
are required to make detailed reports to the 
Fund, and their records are subject to audit 
by the Fund. 

The Grain Equalization Fund and the Milk 
Traffic Fund are juridical persons authorized 
to use the Federal seal and having their 
headquarters in Vienna. Each is admin- 
istered by a Commission consisting of 27 
members nominated by the Austrian Cham- 
bers of Agriculture, Labor, and Commerce, 
and appointed by the Federal Cabinet. 

As a general rule imports of grains, feeds, 
milk, and milk products will not be im- 
mediately affected by the import equaliza- 
tion provisions of the foregoing laws be- 
cause the present prices of the foreign com- 
modities are substantially higher than do- 
mestic prices. 


SLAUGHTER ANIMALS AND MEAT PRODUCTS 


Foreign trade in slaughter animals and 
animal products, including lard, fatback, 
and other animal fats, is regulated in Aus- 
tria by law No. 169, published in the Bundes- 
gesetzblatt of August 29, 1950, according to a 
report of September 7 from the United States 
Legation in Vienna. 

The law provides for the assessment of 
equalization fees on all imported products 
whose prices are lower than the Austrian 
price for like domestic commodities. The 
amount of a fee is to be determined, upon 
proposal of the Livestock Traffic Fund, by the 
Federal Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry 
in concurrence with the Federal Ministry of 
Finance. A fee may not exceed 50 percent 
of the Austrian producer price for the par- 
ticular commodity. 

The other principal provision of the law 
requires the Federal Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry, upon the proposal of the Live- 
stock Traffic Fund, to formulate an import 
and export program covering all slaughter 
animals, meat, meat products, and animal 
fats. Imports of such products may be pur- 
chased only within the import program and 
pursuant to licenses of the Livestock Traffic 
Fund. All imports and exports of such prod- 
ucts must be reported to the Fund, which is 
authorized to maintain full audit control 
over the relevant records. 

Upon proposal by the Fund, the Federal 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry may 
subject certain fresh-water fish to equaliza- 
tion fees and establish import and export 
Programs for such fish. 


October 16, 1950 


AGREEMENT WITH PAKISTAN SIGNED 


The first trade and payments agreement 
between Austria and Pakistan was signed on 
July 13, 1950, according to a report of Sep- 
tember 8, from the United States Legation 
in Vienna. The agreement provides for a 
commodity exchange of £1,900,000 in each 
direction and is to be valid for 1 year from 
date of signature. It is, however, still 
subject to the approval of the two Govern- 
ments. Three months before the expiry of 
the agreement the two contracting Govern- 
ments may consult each other on the ad- 
visability of extending it or of entering into 
a fresh agreement on such terms as may be 
mutually agreed upon. 

Both countries agree to issue export and 
import licenses for the commodity quotas 
provided for in the lists of goods. 

Austria is to export to Pakistan, among 
other items, the following commodities to 
the specified amounts (in £1,000 unless 
otherwise specified); Minerals, including 
magnesite, 18; wooden fiber boards, 40; yarn, 
150 metric tons; textile piece goods, 185; 
newsprint, 1,500 tons; paperboard and other 
paper products, 300; pig iron, 15,000 tons; 
steel, 50; various instruments, 13; iron and 
metal goods, 50; machine tools, 80; various 
machinery, 250; vehicles, 85; bicycles, 15; 
tractors, 100 units; locomotives, 50; tele- 
communication equipment, 40; matches, 30; 
pharmaceuticals and chemicals, 20. 

In exchange Pakistan is to deliver to 
Austria the following items to the specified 
amounts (in £1,000 unless otherwise speci- 
fied): Jute, 6,500 metric tons; cotton, 2,200 
tons; wheat, 10,000 tons; casings, 75; carpet 
wool, 600 tons; skins, 30; fishbone meal, 1,000 
tons; chromium ore, 500 tons; tea, 50 tons; 
cottonseed cake, 2,000 tons; various com- 
modities, 10. Of greatest interest to Austria 
are the jute and wheat quotas to be im- 
ported from Pakistan; jute, because since 
the war Austria has been unable to procure 
enough to keep its jute-processing facilities 
busy, and wheat, because of the failure of 
Eastern Europe to supply this commodity 
in the quantities which Austria had antici- 
pated receiving from that area. 

Both nations grant each other most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment in customs duties, 
taxes, and charges on imports or exports, in 
international transfer of payments, and in 
customs regulations and formalities, etc. 

All payments arising from this agreement 
are to be made in pounds sterling through 
Austrian accounts in the United Kingdom or 
through other accounts mutually agreed 
upon. 


Belgium-Luxembourg 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY AND PRICES RISE 
IN BELGIumM DuRING AUGUST 


Major economic developments in Belgium 
during August were the ending of the politi- 
cal disturbances and strikes which accom- 
panied settlement of the royal question and 
the first concrete manifestations of the ex- 
pected increased demand resulting from hos- 
tilities in the Far East and military prepara- 
tions in Western Europe. 

The unofficial index of general industrial 
activity is estimated to be 121.6 for August, 
an increase of 15.1 points over July 1950 and 
9 points above the figure for August 1949 
(1936-38=100). Increases are expected for 
all industries included in the general index 
except the metalworking industry, for which 
the index remains unchanged from July. 
The greatest increase is expected to be regis- 
tered by the artificial-fiber section of the 
textile industry. 

The retail price index, which had been 
dropping steadily since the end of last year, 
rose to 376.1 in August, in contrast to 368.8 
in July (1936-38=100). This increase of 7.3 
points was caused by rises in the price of 
meat, fats, rice, cheese, coffee, oil, and eggs. 
The price of cotton, wool, and soap also rose 
during the month. 


Foreign trade of Belgium-Luxembourg in 
the month of August was greatly affected by 
the dock strikes at Antwerp and Ghent. Ex- 
ports during August were valued at 4,398,- 
000,000 Belgian francs, compared with July 
exports of 6,307,000,000 francs. Imports in 
August amounted to 5,643,000,000 Belgian 
francs, compared with July imports of 4,343,- 
000,000 francs. 

Under legislation approved by Parliament, 
the 4,400,000,000-franc profit on the gold 
stock of the Belgian National Bank resulting 
from devaluation of the franc in September 
1949 was placed in a special Treasury account, 
subject to a later decision as to its use. 

Unofficial sources estimate that the 1950 
Belgian wheat crop will approximate 600,000 
metric tons, a slight increase over the 1949 
harvest of 595,000 metric tons. Although 
acreage planted this year was approximately 
20 percent larger than last, yields will be con- 
siderably smaller, as weather conditions were 
much less favorable. 

The daily average of unemployed from 
August 6 to September 2, 1950, was about 
180,000, compared with approximately 200,000 
for the period June 25—July 22. No figures 
were issued for the period July 23—August 5 
because of the general strike at the end 
of July. 

On August 22 labor and management rep- 
resentatives reached an agreement in the 
dock strikes, which gave the dockers wage 
increases and additional welfare benefits 
amounting to approximately 12-14 francs 
per day.—U. S. Empassy, Brusse.s, Sepr. 12, 
1950. 


Bolivia 


PETROLEUM-FRODUCT SHORTAGE ACUTE; 
YPFB May BE RECOGNIZED 


The shortage of petroleum products, which 
became acute in September, provoked public 
criticism of the management of YPFB 
(Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales Bolivi- 
anos), the State petroleum monopoly. The 
press in Santa Cruz, Cochabamba, and La 
Paz is almost unanimous in demanding a 
complete reorganization of YPFB, transport 
workers throughout the country are blaming 
YPFB for the gasoline shortage, and the 
future of YPFB is being critically discussed 
by both the Congress and the Cabinet. 
There is a growing sentiment for lifting 
the fiscal reserve on petroleum deposits and 
allowing private capital to participate in 
their exploitation. 

On September 1 the Bolivian Senate passed 
a bill creating a High Petroleum Commission 
charged with studying the general petroleum 
situation, drafting an organic plan of pe- 
troleum policy, and planning a better or- 
ganization of YPFB and the petroleum in- 
dustry in all its phases. The Commission, 
which would be composed of a president 
elected by the Senate, a senator, a deputy, 
the commander in chief of the army, the 
president of YPFB, and the Under Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs, is given 3 years in which 
to complete its work, Salaries and other ex- 
penses of the Commission are to be defrayed 
by YPFB. If this measure is passed by the 
deputies and promulgated, it may delay or 
forestall Congressional consideration of basic 
petroleum legislation. 


FINANCE 


The new Minister of Finance, Dr. Julio 
Alvarado, has drafted and released to the 
press a proposed revision of the 1950 foreign- 
exchange budget, which will be acted upon 
by the Cabinet. The original budget, pre- 
pared in April, had been balanced at $70,274,- 
100, a gross figure which included $20,070,400 
for foreign-currency expenses of minerals ex- 
porters. The revision proposes total receipts 
of $92,159,410 and total expenditures of $97,- 
103,918, leaving a deficit of $4,944,508. The 
increase in estimated receipts is due almost 
entirely to the recent tin-price boom and 
to the assumption that total tin production 
will reach 35,000 tons, as opposed to the 
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32,000 tons on which the April budget was 
based. 

The revised exchange budget would set 
aside $5,000,868 for formation of an extraor- 
dinary reserve and $4,167,390 for reinvest- 
ment by miners in mining and other in- 
dustries. Proposed increases in expenditures 
for imports are as follows: Articles of primary 
necessity, $2,000,000; other commercial im- 
ports, $3,700,000; industrial imports, $4,700,- 
000; Government agencies, $1,000,000; 
autonomous agencies, $2,100,000 (including 
$1,500,000 for YPFB). For the payment of 
collections antedating 1949, the proposed re- 
vision sets aside $1,100,000 more than was 
allotted in the April budget. The Ministry 
estimates that foreign-currency expenditures 
of exporters will be $1,500,000 more than was 
calculated in April. The items for receipts 
and expenditures under the Spanish barter 
agreement have been reduced from $2,000,000 
to $1,000,000 on each side. There is a new 
item of $2,119,800 for trade under private 
barter contracts. 

Payments on commercial drafts continue 
to be very slow, and the total amount in 
arrears is apparently increasing. The prin- 
cipal trouble is that minerals exporters have 
been slow in delivering exchange against 
their exports. The difficulty should clear up 
in another month or two, but further pres- 
sure on exchange availabilities may occur as 
import licensing expands. Negotiations for 
a $5,000,000 short-term loan from a New 
York bank appear to have broken down. 

The decree of August 11 requiring min- 
erals exporters to surrender 100 percent of 
their foreign-exchange earnings continues to 
be debated furiously. Congress has not yet 
taken action on any of the bills which would 
make the decree a law. 

A recent unanimous resolution of the 
Chamber of Deputies called for the negotia- 
tion of a new commercial treaty with the 
United States and the inclusion of appro- 
priate guarantees for American capital. The 
Ministry of Foreign Relations is studying the 
basis for such a treaty. 

As advances against officially estimated 
1950 fiscal revenues, the Government has al- 
ready borrowed the entire 400,000,000 bolivi- 
anos originally authorized and is understood 
to have contracted with the Central Bank 
for 156,000,000 bolivianos more in advances. 
The new banknote issue, which was sup- 
posed to have been used for retiring the old 
issue, is now being put into circulation, but 
the old notes are not thus far being with- 
drawn. 

LABOR 


Throughout September, university students 
in La Paz continued their strike, demanding 
proclamation of a general amnesty law. 
Their vigorous attempt to enlist the active 
support of organized labor, however, failed 
completely. The La Paz bank employees’ 
union and the Confederacion General de 
Trabajadores de Bolivia passed resolutions 
in favor of the students but refused to par- 
ticipate in demonstrations. 

On September 14 the wage dispute at the 
Bolivian Tin and Tungsten Mine at Huanuni 
was settled through mediation of the Min- 
istry of Labor. The company granted a 15- 
percent increase with a bonus of 17 bolivi- 
anos per day to compensate for increased 
commissary prices. 

The wage dispute at the American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Company’s Corocoro cop- 
per mine is still unsettled, and workers con- 
tinue to threaten a strike. The company 
is now the only important mining enterprise 
which has thus far been unable to reach 
agreement about wage readjustments in ac- 
cordance with the May 25 decree, which re- 
quired management and mine workers to 
negotiate increases. Discussions between 
the company and the workers continue, how- 
ever, and progress is reported. 


GENERAL 


The new 40-year contract between the 
Bolivian Power Company and the municipal- 
ity of La Paz, of great importance to the in- 
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dustrial future of the city, may be signed 
shortly, since the Minister of Finance is 
understood to have agreed verbally to giving 
the guarantees regarding convertibility of 
earnings upon which the company insists. 

The 1950 demographic census was con- 
ducted throughout Bolivia on September 5, 
and the agriculture census was initiated on 
September 15. 


A recent decree empowered the Ministry 
of Agriculture to cancel old concessions of 
State-owned lands which at present are un- 
productive, and to grani concessions up to 
10,000 hectares in any part of the Republic 
for agricultural or lumbering purposes to 
citizens, foreign residents, or immigrants on 
the condition that 10 percent of the land be 
populated with one colonist for each 50 hec- 
tares.—U. S. EmBassy, La Paz, Sept. 25, 1950. 


Brazil 


TRADE SCHEDULES, 1950-51 


An agreement between Brazil and the 
United Kingdom was signed on September 
18, 1950, covering trade between the two 
countries from July 1, 1950, to June 30, 1951, 
under the Brazil-United Kingdom Trade and 
Payments Agreement, signed May 21, 1948. 

The total value of the products to be ex- 
changed is £96,060,000, with goals of £51,440,- 
000 for Brazilian exports to the United King- 
dom, and of £44,620,000 for imports from the 
United Kingdom to Brazil. The favorable 
trade balance for Brazil, amounting to 
£6,820,000, was provided to cover invisible im- 
ports from the United Kinzdom. Follow- 
ing are the principal commodities on the 
schedules: 


Brazilian Exports to United Kingdom 
[Value in £1,000] 

Product Value 
Raw cotton 18, 650 
Coffee 4, 000 
Cacoa beans 3, 800 
Timber 3, 024 
Meat 3, 000 
Hides 2, 980 
Rice 2, 680 
Vegetable waxes 1, 500 
Castor seed 1, 500 
Brazil nuts 1, 400 
Oranges 1, 200 
Cotton linters 950 


British Exports to Brazil 
[Value in £1,000) 


Product Value 


Petroleum 11, 460 
Machinery, apparatus, and implements for tex- 
tile industries 4, 000 


Passenger automobiles and accessories 2, 500 
Machinery, apparatus, and implements for un- 

classified industries 1, 800 
Caustic soda 1, 200 
Locomotives and accessories and railway wagons 850 
Chassis for trucks and busses 800 
Steel in bars, rods and strips 700 
Woolen yarn ; 700 
Agricultural machinery 650 
Motorcycles, bicycles, accessories, and parts 650 
Coal 600 
Linen textiles 600 
Organic chemicals 600 
Hand winches, hoists, and cranes 500 
Diesel engines and combustion engines 500 
Soda ash 500 
Boilers and accessories 500 
Canada 


FIXED EXCHANGE RATE CANCELLED BUT 
OTHER CONTROLS RETAINED 


On September 30 the Canadian Govern- 
ment announced cancellation of the offi- 
cial rates of exchange, which since September 
19, 1949, had been calculated on the basis of 
a 10 percent premium for the United States 
dollar in Canada. The Government had 
“decided not to establish any new fixed 
parity for the Canadian dollar at this time, 
nor to prescribe any new official fixed rates 
of exchange. Instead the rates will be de- 
termined by conditions of supply and de- 
mand for foreign currencies in Canada.” 





This action restores to effectiveness the 
international market machinery for fixing 
the foreign value of the Canadian dollar— 
abolished with establishment of the Cana- 
dian foreign-exchange control in September 
1939—and eliminates the difference between 
the free and official rates which have gov- 
erned United States transfers since that 
time. The Finance Minister said the change 
from a fixed to a market rate of exchange 
does not involve abandonment of the for. 
eign-exchange control system, which will be 
retained as a defense against possible aq. 
verse conditions in the future. 

The general structure of Canadian ex. 
change control remains unchanged. A regj. 
dent of Canada receiving foreign exchange 
is still required to declare it to an author- 
ized dealer, and he must apply for a permit 
to make payments in foreign currency. Se. 
curities transactions between residents and 
nonresidents will require permits. A _per- 
mit will still be required for the export of 
funds for travel abroad by Canadians, but it 
is planned to increase the authorized amount 
from the present $150 per annum to a figure 
adequate to cover all reasonable expendi- 
tures. Merchants and other residents who 
are offered foreign currency by tourists in 
Canada are no longer required to pay any 
fixed rate of exchange, but may pay such rate 
as may be agreed upon. 

Residents of Canada will still need a per- 
mit to export capital from Canada, and such 
permits will not normally be granted except 
for necessary business operations and certain 
amounts exported by emigrants. Similarly, 
nonresidents will still be required to obtain 
a permit in order to withdraw capital from 
Canada, and such permits will not normally 
be granted except in the case of sale of fixed 
assets in Canada or liquidation of capital 
investments made since 1939 and recorded 
with the Foreign Fxchange Control Board. 

In connection with the exchange an- 
nonuncement, the Minister of Finance said 
Official reserves of gold and United States 
dollars, which stood at $1,255,000,009 on June 
30, rose to $1,320,000,000 by July 31, to 
$1,504,000,000 by August 31, and to about 
$1,789,000,009 by September 30. Gross inflow 
was actually more than $285,000,000 in Sep- 
tember because the latter figure allows for 
the setting aside of $50,000,000 from reserves 
to meet a Government of Canada bond issue 
of $100,000,000 redeemed in New York during 
the month. 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION AND CONTROLS 


The Korean war and the proposed increases 
in expenditure under United Nations and At- 
lantic Pact commitments are exerting gradual 
but mounting pressure on Canadian pro- 
duction facilities, which even before this 
were operating at close to capacity. It is in- 
evitable that military needs in many areas 
will soon begin to take priority over civilian 
requirements. 

By the terms of legislation passed by the 
emergency session of Parliament in Septem- 
ber, the Government received broad powers 
to control and regulate the production, proc- 
essing, distribution, acquisition, disposition, 
and use of essential materials and services. 

Explaining the purpose of the Essential 
Materials (Defense) Act, the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce told Parliament it was 
intended to make sure that Canada’s mili- 
tary program and international commit- 
ments with regard to preparedness and de- 
fense can be implemented without undue 
delay or disruption. Although the authority 
is wide, it is intended to control primary 
forms of materials and not secondary manu- 
factured products. Price control for these 
essential goods and services is covered, but 
not control of wholesale or retail prices oF 
allocations outside this limited area. As the 
Minister expressed it, “for the present, wé 
(the Government) have no intention of be- 
ing drawn into or getting involved prema- 
turely in a set of over-all controls which 
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would be particularly appropriate to an 
emergency much more intense than the dif- 
ficulties we are facing at the moment.” 

On the basis of official pronouncements, it 
is evident that the Government will pursue 
a control policy which will mesh with and 
complement programs undertaken in the 
United States. The extent to which official 
controls may be necessary will be influenced, 
therefore, to a large extent by the controls 
which may be instituted in the United States. 
It is anticipated that Canadian industrial 
consumers will be accorded treatment similar 
to domestic firms under any allocations 
which may be established in the United 
States, and that Canadian producers will 
pursue policies which will assure United 
States industrial consumers parity with 
Canadian firms. 

For the present, the Government is de- 
pending on industry to set up a system of 
priorities and to hold prices within reason- 
able limits. With a limited number of pro- 
ducing units involved, officials feel that vol- 
untary programs will operate effectively. 
Should the voluntary programs prove inef- 
fective, official controls will be brought into 
operation as required. 


EXPoRT AND IMPORT CONTROLS 


Announcement of expanded export con- 
trol in the United States has been followed 
by similar action by Canada under the au- 
thority of the Permanent Export and Import 
Permits Act. Recognizing that the United 
States maintains no export control to Canada, 
the new Canadian control not only expands 
the list of commodities for which permits 
are required but also sets up, for the first 
time, a separate schedule of generally con- 
trolled items which require no export per- 
mits for shipments to the United States. 
Items listed in this schedule include hides 
and skins, paper and board (except news- 
print), cobalt, tungsten, carbide, asbestos, 
carbon black, mica, and tin. 

Items in the first schedule which require 
an export permit to all destinations include 
ferrous and nonferrous metals, products and 
scrap; glycerin; soda ash; nylon filament and 
staple; hogs and hog products, butter and 
cheese. 

The list of countries for which export 
permits are required for all commodities was 
expanded by the inclusion of Afghanistan, 
Manchuria, Mongolia, Sinkiang, Tibet, ana 
Ukraine, bringing to 70 the number of coun- 
tries to which such export control is a con- 
dition of shipment. 

A further relaxation of import controls 
was announced in connection with the deci- 
sion on exchange. Effective January 2, 1951, 
the items remaining in Schedule I (pro- 
hibited) and Schedule II (quota) of the 
Emergency Exchange Conservation Act lists 
will be permitted unrestricted entry from 
all countries. Schedule III, goods subject 
to import permit, is retained; but its opera- 
tion is being studied with a view to ascer- 
taining the appropriate degree and timing 
of relaxations in that field.—U. S. Empassy, 
Ottawa, SEPT. 3 AND OCT. 2, 1950. 


NEw SAVINGS-Bonp ISSUE 


The Canadian Department of Finance an- 
nounced the marketing of a new block of 
savings bonds on October 6, 1950. The new 
issue, fifth in a series, will be dated November 
1 and will bear the same interest rate as 
previous issues, 234 percent for 10 years. 
The bonds are redeemable on demand and 
come in denominations of C850, C$100, C8500, 
and C$1,000. No more than C#$1,090 of the 
fifth series will be registered in any one 
name. 

Under the last series, issued November 1, 
1949, the Government raised C$318,263,000, 
which went into the Federal Treasury to meet 
general costs of administration and retire- 
ment of outstanding issues. It is hoped that 


C$300,000,000 or more will be raised in the 
present issue. 
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DuTyY ON CERTAIN STEEL STAMPINGS 


By Order-in-Council P. C. 4003, dated Au- 
gust 23, 1950, Canadian duties were reduced 
for the period July 1, 1950, to July 31, 1951, 
from 25 to 10 percent on imports from the 
United States of stainless steel and stamp- 
ings for barrels or kegs, punched or not, but 
not further processed than stamped, em- 
bossed, and trimmed, if imported by manu- 
facturers of stainless steel barrels or kegs 
for use in the manufacture of such articles 
in their own factories. Tariff item 860 has 
been designated for such imports. 

Under this new item imports enter Canada 
free of duty under the British preferential 
tariff; at 10 percent ad valorem under the 
most-favored-nation tariff; and at 35 percent 
ad valorem under the general tariff. The 
stainless steel stampings were formerly duti- 
able under tariff item 446a. 


Colombia 


IMPORTATION OF ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 
AND FOUNTAIN PENS REGULATED 

The importation, into Colombia of certain 
electrical appliances and fountain pens re- 
imbursable by means of exchange certificates, 
authorized by resolution No. 57 of the Office 
of Exchange Control, is regulated by the 
following two acuerdos (regulations) of that 
office, according to a dispatch from the United 
States Embassy in Bogota. (See FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 25, 1950, 
for announcement of resolution No. 57.) 

Regulation No. 36 of August 31 established 
a total allocation for household electrical re- 
frigerators of up to 10 cubic feet capacity 
of US$550,000, to be divided among for- 
eign manufacturers as follows: A basic quota 
of $10,000 for each manufacturer, the re- 
mainder to be distributed among the manu- 
facturers in proportion to their exports to 
Colombia in 1947, 1948, and 1949. The manu- 
facturers must divide their quotas among 
traditional importers of refrigerators with 
stores open to the public, who must have 
applied for import quotas including refriger- 
ators. 

Regulation No. 38 of September 1 estab- 
lished the following quotas, in United States 
currency, for each exclusive local distributor 
of the other groups of merchandise covered 
by resolution No. 57: Domestic washing ma- 
chines and parts, $15,000; floor polishers, 
vacuum cleaners, and parts, $15,000; radios, 
phonographs, and parts, $15,000; and foun- 
tain pens, mechanical pencils, and parts, 
$5,000. All branches of the Office of Exchange 
Control are authorized to grant individual 
import licenses for the foregoing items once 
the importer proves that he is the exclusive 
local distributor of the manufacturer. If 
the importer is not able to present proof 
satisfactory to the Exchange Control, he may 
be required to file a declaration of the manu- 
facturer to that effect, certified by the cham- 
ber of commerce in the location of the manu- 
facturer and also by a Colombian consul. 
Regulation No. 38 includes quotas for both 
fountain pens and mechanical pencils, tariff 
No. 982—a and b, although resolution No. 57 
specified only foundtain pens, tariff No. 982—a. 

Under the terms of both regulations No. 
36 and 38, importers must comply with ceil- 
ing prices fixed by the Colombian Office of 
Price Control or forfeit their rights to re- 
ceive import licenses for up to 1 year. The 
quotas under both regulations may be util- 
ized until October 31, 1950. 


IMPORTATION OF TRUCKS, CHASSIS, 
AND JEEPS FACILITATED 


Provisions for the immediate importation 
into Colombia of trucks, chassis, and jeeps 
were established by regulations Nos. 35, 37, 
and 39 of the Office of Exchange Control, 
according to a dispatch from the U. S. Em- 
bassy in Bogota. 

Regulation No. 35 of August 24, 1950, pro- 
vides that exclusive automotive distributors 
may obtain advance-quota licenses for the 
importation of trucks and chassis of 4- to 


10-ton capacity in an amount up to 20 per- 
cent of licenses granted to them between 
February 22 and June 30, 1950. It requires, 
further, that applications for import licenses 
for repair parts in the amount of 10 percent 
of the value of applications for trucks and 
chassis must be presented at the same time, 
so that the licenses may be approved simul- 
taneously. The minimum allotment to any 
one distributor was originally fixed at $15,000 
for trucks and chassis and $1,500 for parts, 
but this was increased by regulation No. 37 
of September 2 to $30,000 and $3,000, re- 
spectively. The latter regulation also set 
maximum limits of $150,000 for trucks and 
chassis and $15,000 for parts and provided 
further that distributors who did not receive 
licenses during the base period are entitled 
to receive the minimum allocation. 

Regulation No. 35 also established special 
quotas for the importation of jeeps and simi- 
lar vehicles, distributed among manufac- 
turers as follows: Willys jeeps, $150,000; 
Dodge power wagons, $150,000; and Land 
Rovers, British, $150,000. Manufacturers 
may divide these allocations among their 
distributors, but the vehicles must be sold 
exclusively for agricultural uses. As proof 
of the fulfillment of this requirement, lists 
of ultimate purchasers must be presented to 
the Office of Exchange Control within 15 days 
after sales. Any licenses covering jeeps is- 
sued after August 1 will be charged to this 
quota. 

By Regulation No. 39 of September 5 the 
period during which the foregoing alloca- 
tions may be utilized is specified as up to 
October 31, 1950. 

Import licenses for trucks and chassis, as 
well as for jeeps, will be authorized only at 
dealers’ net prices, and the vehicles must be 
sold in Colombia within the maximum prices 
fxed by the Office of Price Control. 


Denmark 


IMPORT-EXPORT RATIO IMPROVES: NEW 
BARTER AGREEMENT W1iTH U.S.S. R. 


Elections to the-Folketing (Lower House) 
were held on September 5. The Social- 
Democrats continued to hold the greatest 
number of seats but not a majority, and 
negotiations during the following week 
failed to result in the formation of a coali- 
tion. As a result, the King on September 12 
requested that the Social-Democrat Cabinet 
remain in office, which it has done. 

Official foreign-trade statistics indicate 
that the June improvements in the relation 
between exports and imports continued in 
July. Thus the value of exports in July 
constituted nearly 91 percent of imports, 
compared with 84 percent in the preceding 
month and 78 percent in July 1949. The 
absolute trade deficit (43,600,000 crowns) 
was substantially smaller than in any of the 
preceding months of 1950 or in July 1949. 
For the first 7 months of 1950, the relation 
of exports to imports was somewhat better 
than in the similar 1949 period; but owing to 
a material over-all increase in trade, the 
absolute trade deficit rose from 618,600,000 
to 795,600,000 crowns. 

The Danish-British payments agreement 
which expired on August 20, 1950, has been 
extended through October 19. The short 
term of extension was occasioned by a desire 
to bring the agreement in line with EPU. 

An additional barter transaction involving 
the delivery of Danish hiorses and salted 
herring in exchange for lignite briquets to a 
value of approximately 1,700,000 crowns each 
way, was concluded with the Soviet Union 
on August 10. Unofficial reports indicate 
that Denmark has difficulty in meeting its 
obligation with respect to delivery dates for 
the herring under this agreement and the 
one concluded on July 27. 


PRICES 


The wholesale price index for August reg- 
istered a further 7-point increase to 292 from 
285 in July (1935=100). The largest gains 
were in foodstuffs, chemical-technical prod- 
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ucts, and textiles and clothing. Other com- 
modity prices advanced to a lesser degree, 
except those of fertilizers, which declined 
slightly, and of hides, leather, and footwear, 
which remained unchanged. The index 
stood at 255 in August 1949, just prior to 
devaluation of the Danish crown. 

The price index covering imported mer- 
chandise rose 10 points to 340, and the export 
price index 2 points to 290 from July to Au- 
gust. Thus, while in August 1949 the rela- 
tion between import and export prices was 
favorable to Denmark by 23 points (import 
price index 285, export price index 308), it 
has since deteriorated to the extent of no 
less than 73 points, and in August there was 
an unfavorable gap between the two indexes 
of 50 points. This development and its ef- 
fect on Danish economy is a source of much 
concern. 


AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 


Official statistics released as of September 
1 reveal a further improvement in root-crop 
conditions and indicate a modest increase 
in yields over last year’s figures. The grain 
harvest was practically completed as of Sep- 
tember 1. Latest estimates point toward a 
slightly smaller yield than in 1949. 

With the exception of cheese, output of the 
major agricultural items through July con- 
tinued on a higher level than last year. The 
following approximate percentage gains in 
production were recorded in the first 7 
months of 1950, compared with the corre- 
sponding 1949 period: Milk, 15; butter, 20; 
pork, 45; eggs, 15; and beef and veal, 40. 
Production of cheese declined roughly 10 
percent. 

Preliminary discussion of the price of 
Danish butter exports to the United King- 
dom after October 1 were conducted in 
Copenhagen on September 13 and 14. Nego- 
tiations will be resumed in London on Sep- 
tember 25. Denmark is reported to have de- 
manded an increase in the present price (5.17 
crowns per kilogram), justification for which 
is based on higher cost of production due to 
rising prices of imported feedstuffs, and on 
the general unfavorable development of 
price relations between Danish imports from 
and exports to the United Kingdom since the 
currency revaluation last year. No informa- 
tion has been released with respect to the 
Danish price demand. 

The total volume of fish caught in August 
was substantially larger than either the July 
catch or the average August total for 1942-49. 
Exports of fish also improved. 


INDUSTRY AND LABOR 


The usual sharp decline in industrial out- 
put, owing to summer vacations, occurred 
in July. The industrial production index, 
which is not adjusted for seasonal fluctua- 
tions, fell from 172 in June to 122 in July 
(1935=100). The heaviest decreases were 
recorded by the textile, footwear, clothing, 
and metal industries. The July 1950 index 
number, however, was moderately higher 
than for the same month last year (113). 

The total floor area of buildings con- 
structed during the first half of 1950 was 
about 10 percent smaller than in the similar 
1949 period. This decrease applied to both 
industrial and apartment buildings, the total 
number of apartments completed aggregat- 
ing 9,000, compared with approximately 
11,400 in the first 6 months of 1949. The 
floor area of buildings under construction 
as of July 1, however, was substantially 
larger than at the same time last year or at 
the beginning of 1950. 

Unemployment rose slightly in July, com- 
pared with June, but was less than in July 
1949. The absolute number and percentage 
data for Denmark’s 624,000 insured workers 
in categories of unemployed in July 1950, 
together with figures for June, in paren- 
theses, were as follows: Total unemployed, 
26,585, 4.3 percent (24,623, 3.9 percent); un- 
employed less than 7 days, 11,607 (10,960); 
unemployed more than 7 days, 11,124, 18 
percent (9,771, 1.6 percent); temporarily out 
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of labor market, 3,854 (3,892) —U.S. Emsassy, 
COPENHAGEN, SEPT. 20, 1950. 


Dominican Republie 


DOCUMENTS ON GATT ITEMS FROM THE 
U.S. 


The Embassy of the Dominican Republic 
in Washington advised under date of Sep- 
tember 27, 1950, that Dominican consulates 
in the United States have been instructed 
that visaed certificates of origin will not be 
necessary on United States exports of mer- 
chandise benefiting from customs reductions 
under GATT concessions granted at Annecy 
but that the indication of true origin ap- 
pearing on regular consulate declarations 
will hereafter be sufficient on such ship- 
ments. 


Finland 


GIFT PARCEL REGULATIONS REVISED 


Regulations governing gift parcels re- 
ceived in Finland have been revised, effec- 
tive July 1, 1950, according to a dispatch 
dated September 20, 1950, from the United 
States Legation at Helsinki. 

These regulations provide exemption of 
gift packages received by persons residing in 
Finland from import duty, internal taxes, 
and import-license requirements if such 
packages conform to the special regulations 
established for such shipments. 

Under these regulations, gift parcels, 
which should be addressed to private indi- 
viduals only, are limited to a maximum net 
weight of 10 kilograms (22 pounds) each and 
a maximum value of 3,000 Finnish marks 
(about $12.90), except parcels containing 
used clothing, which are limited to a maxi- 
mum weight of 30 kilograms (66 pounds) 
each. 

Gift parcels may include various utility 
items. For certain commodities maximum 
quantities are fixed as follows: Coffee, 2 
kilograms (4 pounds 6 ounces); cocoa, 1 
kilogram (2 pounds 3 ounces); confectionery, 
1 kilogram (2 pounds 3 ounces); tea, 1 kilo- 
gram (2 pounds 3 ounces); tobacco, 100 
cigarettes, or 20 cigars, or 30 cigarillos (lit- 
tle cigars); shoes, 1 pair; stockings, 3 pairs; 
underwear, 1 set; women’s and children’s 
wearing apparel, a minimum quantity. 

Oral declaration is permitted only if doc- 
uments have been lost. 

[These revised regulations are incorpo- 
rated in the revised Business Information 
Service bulletin entitled “Sending Gift 
Packages to Finland,” dated October 1, 
1950. ] 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH U. S. ENDED 


The President of the United States issued 
a proclamation on June 17, 1950, terminating 
as of the close of May 24, 1950, the Presi- 
dential Proclamation of October 3, 1936, 
which put into force on November 2, 1936, 
the trade agreement between the United 
States and Finland signed on May 18, 1936. 

This new proclamation, set forth in a press 
release of the United States Department of 
State dated June 19, 1950, was issued follow- 
ing an agreement between the Governments 
of the United States and Finland that the 
1936 trade agreement was to terminate when 
Finland should become a contracting party 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade as defined in Article XXXII of GATT 
and when all the concessions initially nego- 
tiated with Finland and contained in Sched- 
ule XX of Annex A to the Annecy Protocol 
of Terms of Accession to GATT should enter 
into force. 

The Republic of Finland became a con- 
tracting party to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade on May 25, 1950. (This 
was reported in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of July 3, 1950.) 





As a result of Finland’s accession to GATT, 
the mutual tariff concessions granted by the 
United States and Finland in the 1936 trade 
agreement were superseded on May 25, 1950, 
by the tariff concessions provided for under 
the pertinent sections of the Annecy Proto. 
col to GATT. 


Germany 


TRANSACTIONS OF WEST GERMAN FIRMS 


The Federal Minister for Economics an- 
nounced in the Bundesanzeiger of August 24, 
1950, that the Import Advisory Committee is 
now willing to receive applications from West 
German firms for approval of compensation 
transactions. No such applications had been 
approved since June 21, 1950. 

Transactions will be approved only if con- 
sistent with the following general principles: 

1. Commodities that might otherwise be 
exported from Germany against free dollars 
or other freely convertible foreign exchange 
may not be exported under compensation 
arrangements. 

2. Prices of commodities exported from 
Germany under a compensation arrangement 
may not be lower than prices quoted in 
straight export sales. 

3. Prices of commodities imported into 
Germany under a compensation arrangement 
may not be higher than prices at which the 
goods are obtainable in a straight purchase. 

4. The total value of goods traded must as 
a rule be at least $100,000. 

5. The value of exports from Germany 
must exceed the value of corresponding im- 
ports by at least 25 percent, and the differ- 
ence must be paid in free foreign exchange. 
Irrevocable letters must be opened simulta- 
neously by both parties to the transactions, 
and financial arrangements must be handled 
by a German foreign trade bank according to 
the instructions of the Bank Deutscher 
Laender. No transfer of foreign exchange 
from Germany will be permitted. 

6. Importation and exportation must be 
effected within 90 days, unless the commod- 
ity is of such nature that a longer delivery 
period is required. 

7. All incidental foreign currency costs 
must be included in invoice amounts, that is, 
additional foreign exchange will not be re- 
leased for payment of freight charges, insur- 
ance premiums, commissions, etc. 

8. As a general rule compensation transac- 
tions will not be approved for countries hav- 
ing trade and payments agreements with 
Western Germany. [Western Germany now 
has such agreements with most European 
countries and many of the Latin-American 
countries. | 

Applications should be made by West Ger- 
man firms, on special forms available from 
German chambers of commerce and trade 
associations, to the Foreign Trade Depart- 
ment of the Federal Ministry for Economics, 
Frankfurt/Main-Hoechst, and if agricultural 
products are concerned, to the Foreign Trade 
Office of the Federal Ministry for Food, Agri- 
culture, and Forestry. 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH ITALY 


A new trade and payments agreement be- 
tween the Federal Republic of Germany and 
Italy, initialed in Rome on July 12, 1950, has 
been put into force temporarily as of July 1, 
according to Aussenhandelsdienst of the 
Chamber for Industry and Commerce of 
August 31. 

The additional quotas, provided for the 
period between June 30, the date on which 
the primary agreement expired, and the date 
on which the new trade agreement would be 
put into force, had been exhausted by both 
countries. The High Commission for Ger- 
many therefore consented to put the neW 
agreement into force as of July 1. 

Quotas for the first quarter of the year of 
the agreement have been made available for 
transactions between both countries. Ex- 
empted from this provision are seasonal 
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products or such goods as are not suitable 
for such apportionment. Payments under 
this temporary trade arrangement will be 
made under the provisions of the earlier 
payments agreement, that is, in United 
States dollars. 

Under the terms of the new liberalized 
trade and payments agreement a commodity 
exchange valued at $137,500,000 in each di- 
rection is provided for both countries. Non- 
quota liberalized deliveries are to amount to 
more than half of this amount for each 
party. 

Italy is to export to Western Germany un- 
der quota, southern and other fruits, dried 
fruit, vegetables, wine, and rice amounting 
to $24,000,000, and $32,000,000 worth of goods 
are to be liberalized deliveries without spe- 
cific quotas. Industrial exports, which are 
to include hemp, silk, yarns, fabrics, and hat 
stumps, are to amount to $28,000,000 for 
quota shipments and $40,000,000 for liberal- 
ized deliveries. Other quota export items 
and their values (in million of dollars) are: 
Diesel oil and gasoline, 3; tourist traffic, 4; 
services, 1.5; and others, 5. 

Western German quota exports to Italy 
are to include the following commodities to 
the specified amounts (in millions of dol- 
lars): Coal, 42; scrap, 3; and other goods, 
52.5. Liberalized deliveries are to amount to 
$33,000,000. Furthermore, export quotas have 
been set up for the following items for the 
specified amounts (in millions of dollars) : 
Tourist traffic, 0.5; services, 1.5; and others, 
5. Other quotas for products to be delivered 
by Western Germany to Italy include be- 
sides extensive quotas for machinery, electric 
goods, and iron and steel products, nearly all 
German industrial goods. Italy is also to 
buy passenger cars to a value of $300,000; 
tractors and agricultural machines to $700,- 
000; and accessories and parts to $750,000. 

Whereas the old payments agreement pro- 
vided for invoicing only in United States 
dollars, the new agreement permits deliveries 
to be quoted also in Deutsche marks, lire, or 
other currency, based on exchange rate fluc- 
tuations of the United States dollar. 

Other legal arrangements provided for in 
the agreement refer to property rights, pat- 
ents, copyrights, the establishment of Ger- 
man firms in Italy, and personal rights of 
Italians living in Germany and of Germans 
living in Italy. 


Greece 


EcoNOoMY STEADIES; INDUSTRIAL PRO- 
DUCTION Tops PREWAR LEVEL 


The economic situation in Greece has 
manifested increasing signs of steadiness fol- 
lowing early repercussions of the conflict in 
Korea. Prices have leveled off after the re- 
cent sharp rise, industrial production reached 
a postwar peak, and commercial activity has 
expanded somewhat with the approach of the 
export season. 

Prices were somewhat steadier during Au- 
gust, following 3 months of sharp increases. 
The general cost-of-living index was prac- 
tically unchanged. The food component de- 
clined 1.3 percent, due chiefly to larger ra- 
tions and lower prices for fresh vegetables 
and fruits, but there were minor increases 
in the cost of potatoes, olives, and eggs. 
The cost of housing advanced 1.2 percent 
a a result of higher prices for firewood and 
charcoal; clothing recorded an additional 
advance of 5.2 percent; and miscellaneous 
items rose 4.4 percent. The rise in wheat 


| prices prompted the Government to author- 
| Wze sales in the Athens-Piraeus market, re- 


sulting in a subsequent price decline. 
Currency in circulation on September 11 
amounted to 1,798,000,000,000 drachmas, com- 
pared with a previous peak of 1,772,000,- 
000,000 on August 7. The free-market clos- 
ing rate of the gold sovereign on September 
19 Was 221,700 drachmas, compared with 
000 on August 21. This improvement was 
attributed chiefly to strict enforcement of 
the currency-protection laws and interven- 
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tion by the Bank of Greece in the gold mar- 
ket. 

The dollar was quoted on the black market 
at 17,120 drachmas on September 18, against 
17,300 on August 21. These quotations were 
primarily for notes of $5, $10, and $20. 

The industrial production index (excluding 
electric-power output) in July 1950 slightly 
exceeded the prewar (1939) level for the first 
time since liberation. In June industrial 
production was 99.5. The most important 
increases occurred in textiles, chemicals, and 
cigarettes. The index of electric-power pro- 
duction in Athens-Piraeus was reported at 
208, compared with 222 in June. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Issuance of import licenses for ‘“free-list”’ 
items continued, whereas licenses for other 
products were reduced, pending determina- 
tion of the disposition of aid funds. 

The dried-fig export season started with 
shipments of 500 metric tons to New York. 
AGREX reported exports of the following 
quantities of fresh grapes, in metric tons: 
1,170 to the United Kingdom; 101, Germany; 
35, Austria; and 143, Brazil. Additional ex- 
ports of 2,000 tons by the end of the season 
(about November 10) are anticipated. 

Tobacco exports are expected to be aided 
by recently authorized subsidies. The gen- 
eral export subsidy on American-grade to- 
bacco was set at 12 percent, and on all other 
grades at 10 percent, as of August 5, 1950, 
by a ministerial decision dated September 21. 
A previous ministerial decision (dated July 
16) provided for special subsidies on leaf- 
tobacco exports to Egypt of 30 percent, and 
25 percent to the United Kingdom. 

Construction was started at Salonika on a 
reinforced-concrete warehouse, which will 
have a capacity of 150,000 cubic feet and will 
be equipped with power cranes designed to 
permit unloading from the ship’s hold direct 
into the warehouse. This project is part 
of a 4-year program for which funds were 
made available under the European Re- 
covery Program. 


AGRICULTURE 


The agricultural outlook remains un- 
changed, but some crops, especially cotton, 
wine, and olives, were aided by recent rains. 
Preliminary estimates for 1950 indicate the 
following yields, in metric tons: Corn, 190,- 
000; potatoes, 355,000; lentils, 7,100; and kid- 
ney beans, 29,400. Tobacco is expected to 
approximate 56,300 metric tons, according 
to the Hellenic Tobacco Board. The Govern- 
ment announced recently that it plans to 
purchase, through established merchants, all 
exportable surpluses of the 1949 tobacco crop. 
Large quantities apparently are still in the 
hands of producers.—U. S. Empassy, ATHENS, 
Sept. 22, 1950. 


Guatemala 


STOCKING REFLECTED IN LARGE IMPORT 
ORDERS; TOURIST VOLUME Down 


Business continued good in Guatemala in 
September. Importers placed large orders 
in anticipation of a decline in the production 
of consumers goods abroad as a result of re- 
armament. Inventory building was _ re- 
flected in a strong demand for commercial 
credit. The number of foreign collection 
items received by banks continued at the 
same rate as in August 1950, with coverage 
somewhat more prompt. 

The tourist industry, normally poor in 
September, was 25 percent under the Septem- 
ber 1949 volume. The first national con- 
vention of tourism, held in Guatemala City 
September 4-6, urged the creation of a na- 
tional corporation of tourism as an autono- 
mous Government agency, recommended 
that private banks give greater considera- 
tion to financing tourist activities, and sug- 
gested the formation of a chamber of the 
tourism industry. The opening of the Pan 
American Highway from Mexico was urged 
as a major factor in tourist travel. 


Sugar distribution was again placed under 
official control during the latter part of Sep- 
tember. The control was reimposed to pre- 
vent the use of white sugar by the alcoholic- 
beverage industry, which has been in diffi- 
culties because of a shortage of crude brown 
sugar. Price ceilings, which had remained 
in effect, will be more stringently enforced. 


FOREIGN TRADE; FINANCE 


Foreign-trade figures for the first 4 months 
of 1950, just released, indicate that imports 
totaled $22,993,000, exports $27,575,000. The 
comparable figures for 1949 were: Imports 
$23,271,000, exports $18,914,000. Banana ex- 
ports for the first 8 months of 1950 were 
4,530,000 stems, compared with 5,223,000 in 
the comparable period of 1949. Coffee ex- 
ports for the first 11 months of the 1949-50 
crop year (ended September 30) were an es- 
timated 836,000 bags of 60 kilograms, about 
4,000 bags less than in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1949. 

Net foreign-exchange reserves on August 
31 were $35,821,000, down $601,000 from July 
31,1950. Gold holdings were $28,479,000; de- 
posits and securities of the Bank of Guate- 
mala, $7,136,000; exchange held by other 
banks, $1,722,000. Outstanding obligations 
were $1,516,000. In the first 8 months of 
the year the decrease in net reserves was 
$2,295,000. 

The 1950-51 budget of the Guatemalan 
Social Security Institute, published early in 
September, totals $2,500,000, compared with 
the previous budget of $2,800,000. However, 
with the new budget the fiscal year end is 
changed from September 30 to June 30, and 


consequently the 1950-51 budget is for only 
9 months. 


IMPORTATION OF MATCHES PROHIBITED 


Importation of matches into Guatemala 
has been prohibited by a resolution of the 
Ministry of Economy and Labor published 
in the Diario Oficial of September 18, 1950, 
according to a dispatch from the United 
States Embassy at Guatemala City. 


SURCHARGE ON Imports From PERU 


The Ministry of Finance has revoked a 
ruling which increased by 100 percent duties 
on Guatemalan imports from Peru because 
of an unfavorable trade balance, reports the 
U. S. Embassy in Guatemala City. The ac- 
tion was taken because the trade balance 
was unfavorable only because of large im- 


ports of petroleum products, which are con- 
sidered essential. 


Hashemite-Jordan 
Kingdom 


WEST JORDAN’s BupGet Set: LOCAL AND 
IMPORT TRADE Up; GRAIN May BE SHORT 


The 1950-51 budget for Western Jordan 
(Arab Palestine) was approved by Parlia- 
ment and signed by the King on August 11. 
Revenue for the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1951, is estimated at 1,286,000 Jordan 
dinars (1 Jordan dinar officially quoted at 
$2.80), most of which is expected to come 
from customs duties. Expenditures on ad- 
ministrative services in Western Jordan are 
expected to equal estimated revenue. Prin- 
cipal items of expenditure are: General ex- 
penditures, 318,000 Jordan dinars; security 
forces, police, and prisons, 304,000; and edu- 
cation, 127,000. The relatively large ap- 
propriation for security forces is attributed to 
the disturbed conditions along the Jordan- 
Israel border. 

Issuance of the new Jordan currency, 
begun on July 1, has been proceeding smooth- 
ly, with an estimated 5,000,000 Jordan dinars 
being placed in circulation during July in 
exchange for Palestine pounds. Conversion 
of approximately 11,000,000 Palestine pounds, 
of a total of 15,000,000 formerly held in Jor- 
dan and neighboring countries, is expected. 
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Improvement in local trade, which became 
evident in June, continued during July. Re- 
tail sales increased as local consumers be- 
gan to stock up on imported commodities 
which might become scarce if the war in 
Korea should make their importation diffi- 
cult. Heavy purchases of imported foodstuffs 
caused reductions in the local supplies avail- 
able for sale. Stocks of sugar and rice be- 
came very low. 

Wholesale and retail prices of imported 
articles rose as local stocks were reduced. 
Wholesale prices of sugar increased from 85 
Jordan dinars per ton in May to 95 in July, 
those of rice from 73 to 87, and those of 
coffee from 385 to 400. Imported textiles 
also registered price increases. 

Local banks report that importers are now 
making full use of their import licenses and 
that requests for additional licenses are in- 
creasing. The original allocation of import 
licenses made in April remains in effect, how- 
ever, and the Jordan Government appears re- 
luctant to permit increased imports until all 
available licenses have been utilized. Mer- 
chants claim that unless additional import li- 
censes are granted, retail prices of imported 
goods will continue to rise as present stocks 
are depleted. 

Shortages in the country’s supply of both 
wheat and barley are expected during the 
current crop year. Official estimates are that 
harvests of wheat and barley will total about 
126,000 metric tons and 51,000 metric tons, 
respectively. Domestic consumption of 
wheat for flour and seed is estimated at 160,- 
000 metric tons and that of barley at 64,000 
metric tons. Deficits are expected to be met 
by the surplus of wheat and barley from 
last year’s production. 

The possibility of a grain shortage caused 
the Government to issue an order prohibiting 
the export of all cereals, effective as of July 
29. Concern in Government quarters that 
the order might cause a substantial drop in 
local wholesale prices had not been realized 
up to the middle of August. 

Employment of Palestinian refugees as 
laborers on works projects of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency had increased 
to a total of about 2,000 by the end of July. 
Several road construction and afforestation 
projects are presently in operation, and the 
Agency has recently approved several addi- 
tional road projects. 

The Agency is also benefiting the Jordan 
economy through local purchases of food- 
stuffs and tools. Contracts have been made 
with the three local flour mills for the pur- 
chase of approximately 3,500 metric tons of 
wheat flour a month, and about $8,000 has 
been spent for the purchase of locally made 
hand tools for use on work projects. 


India 


ADDITIONS TO OPEN GENERAL LICENSE 


Clinical thermometers have been added to 
Open General License No. XX and may now 
be imported into India from any source ex- 
cept the Union of South Africa provided con- 
signments are shipped on or before December 
31, 1950. 

Raw wool and wool tops have also been 
added and may be imported from all soft- 
currency areas with the exception noted. 


Duty CHANGES 


The Indian import duty of 3744 percent ad 
valorem on fountain-pen ink has been con- 
verted into a protective duty, as a result of 
a recommendation of the Indian Tariff Board. 

The Tariff Board also investigated the 
liver-extract and the surgical-catgut indus- 
tries, but made no recommendations that the 
duties on these products be changed from 
revenue to protective. 


Export DUTY ON BLACK PEPPER 


Black pepper exported from India which is 
subject to an ad valorem duty of 30 percent, 
was exempted, effective on September 2, 1950, 
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from as much of the duty as exceeds 120 
rupees (approximately $25) per hundred- 
weight of 112 pounds. On the basis of cur- 
rent pepper prices this exemption reduces 
the amount of duty collected on pepper 
exported from India. 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS ON IMPORT LIST 


Centrifugal pumps of the type hitherto 
prohibited importation into India may 
henceforth be imported in limited quantities 
from the dollar area and elsewhere during 
the remainder of 1950, the Government has 
announced. The type of pumps that may 
now be imported are “centrifugal pumps for 
pumping water, with horizontal spindle and 
with suction bore of 6 inches and below, or 
delivery bore of 4 inches and below.” 

Import licenses will be issued to estab- 
lished importers only, and the quotas will 
be calculated at 40 percent of half of the 
best year’s imports of all sorts of power- 
driven pumps. Licenses will continue to be 
granted for the importation of all other 
power-driven pumps. 


EXPORT EMBARGO OFF TIBETAN WOOL 


The ban on the export of wool from India 


has been modified to the extent that it does ° 


not now apply to Tibetan wool received in 
India from Kalimpong for export to oversea 
destinations. It was previously announced 
that the ban on exports of wool covered raw 
wool of foreign origin, including Tibetan 
wool. [See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
September 25, 1950.] 


Indochina 


ALUMINUM £HEETS AND ALLOYS ADMITTED 


A decree of August 22, 1950, published in 
the Official Journal of France of September 
2, 1950, grants temporary admission to 
aluminum sheets and alloys imported into 
Indochina for the manufacture of finished 
products to be reexported. 


Iraq 


NEW Import RULING 


The Director General of Imports has issued 
the following notification, states a report of 
September 12, 1950, from the U. S. Embassy 
at Baghdad. 

The following is a list of articles pro- 
curement for which the Government will no 
longer grant foreign exchange to Iraqi im- 
porters. It will grant to merchants desirous 
of importing these articles import licenses 
in cover thereof, provided they make their 
own arrangements for the amount of foreign 
exchange necessary to order the goods from 
abroad: Sugar candy; assorted spices and 
herbals (Atariyeh) other than black pepper, 
cardamoms, and turmeric; gum tregacanth 
and other gums; red pepper and curry pow- 
der; ginger; dried limes; potatoes only at 
fixed times to be made known; henna and 
wesmeh; salted or dried fish, not canned; 
dry fasuliya-haricot beans; almonds; pis- 
tachio; bananas; yenki dunya fruit; quince; 
apples; currants and raisins; apricots, dried; 
dried plums; dried apricot (qamrul din); 
olives packed in barrels; olives packed in bot- 
ties; canned fish; caviar; grain starch; pre- 
served fruits and pineapple; jams and mar- 
malades; fresh coconuts; sweets and lozen- 
ges, including sweetened chewing gum; other 
foods prepared with sugar; chocolates; bis- 
cuits; mango pickles; assorted pickles in bot- 
tles; preparations for soups and broths; sauce 
and vinegar; alimentary canned preparations 
not elsewhere mentioned; stout; wine; cham- 
pagne; cider, tobacco, cigarettes, and cigars; 
fabrics, ribbons, and trimmings of metal 
thread; stockings and socks of silk and nylon; 
clothing of silk; second-hand clothing of 
American origin imported from sterling area; 
underwear of silk; clothing of linen; under- 
wear of rubbered and oiled fabrics; furs and 





articles made of furs; silk carpets; Cotton 
blankets; cotton carpets; handkerchief, 
neckerchiefs, shawls, and scarves of sil. 
kerchiefs of linen; belts (hizams) of 
cotton, ties and shawls of cotton; traye). 
ing market bags and handbags of fabrics. 
ready-made articles of silk, wool, linen, 
or cotton; slippers and house footweay. 
walking stocks and whips; pipes and cigarety 
holders; sponges, natural and artificial; ay. 
ticles of base metals for adornment or per. | 
sonal use; articles plated with precious meta, 
for adornment or personal use; cosmetics jp. | 
cluding hair oil, face cream, lipstick, ang 
kuhl; bangles, glass beads, and artificig, 
precious stones of glass; ornamental feathers | 
and articles of feathers, heads, and wings of! 
birds; artificial flowers, foliage, and fruits 
household ornamental articles of base metals 
pictures, paintings, statues, and other a,. 
ticles of art; corners for fixing pictures anjq 
photographs; Iranian carpets and rugs; reg) 
pearls; precious stones; wares and jewelry of 
gold, silver, and platinum; articles of natura] | 
coral; playing cards; household and kitchey 
hollowware of iron; household and kitchey | 
hollowware of copper; small and large look: | 
ing glasses; worked glass, mounted or plated; | 
household and other articles of wood; chai; | 
and other articles of cane and straw; came 
wool, wool waste, and hair of animals, ray 
and spun; asphalted fabrics, dampproof for 
building purposes. 





Israel 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS BECOME Worse: 
TEXTILES AND SHOES RATIONED 


During late July and the month of August, 
less favorable economic conditions in Israe| 
were indicated by the steady decline of the 
Israel pound in free markets, increase of 
black-market activities, rise in gold quota- 
tions on the Tel Aviv exchange, and the 
rationing of textiles and shoes. The ration- 
ing order—a surprise to the general public 
and manufacturers and retailers concerned— 
caused retailers of all branches to close their 
shops, and caused the public to make stren- 
uous efforts to buy whatever was still avail- 
able in the market and to withdraw tremen- 
dous sums from banks, thus greatly increas- 
ing currency in circulation. 

The dollar cross rate (free rate) for the 
Israel pound, as recorded on the Zurich, 
Swi’ z2rland, evychange market, fell from $1.464 
for I£1 on July 17, 1950, to $1,405 on August 
21. 

Quotations for gold sovereigns on the Tel 
Aviv exchange rose from 1£8.90-8.92 (I£1 off- 
cially quoted at $2.80) on July 19 to I£11.86- 
I£11.96 on August 20. 

Circulation of currency increased from 
1£58,199,000 on July 19 to I£64,464,000 on 
August 24. During the same period the cover 
of foreign exchange held by the issuing bank 
dropped from I£20,067,000 to I£17,220,000. 

In consultation with the members of the 
Jewish Agency and leaders of American Jew- 
ish organizations, the Prime Minister esti- 
mated Israel's requirements would amount 0 
$1,500,000,000 within the next 3 years of 
which two-thirds should be raised by world 
Jewry ard one-third by the local population. 

Total investment in Israel during 1950 will 
reach I£70,000,000, the Minister of Finance 
estimated. 

Authority for large-scale spending of public 
funds was given by the Knesset (Assembly) 
with the adoption of an I£65,000,000 develop- 
ment budget for 1950-51. The Knesset has 
authorized two loans: (1) A popular loan of 
1£12,000,000 in 25-year bearer bonds carrying 
3 percent interest; and (2) a 5-year 1£5,000,- 
000 loan bearing 3 percent interest, to & 
subscribed by financial institutions. 


FOREIGN TRALE 


Registered revenue from visible and invis- 
ible exports amounted to only I£15,500,000 
during the first 7 months of 1950, compared 
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with foreign-currency expenditures of I£67,- 
000,000, according to the Minister of Finance. 

Foreign credits recently granted Israel in- 
clude a $15,000,000 credit from French banks 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY issue of 
August 14, 1950) and I£1,500,000 from Great 
Britain for the purchase of pipe. 

The importation of grain in bulk will be 
possible following construction of a pro- 
posed grain silo at Haifa, with a capacity of 
120,000 tons. This enterprise, in which Swiss 
and Israel businessmen will participate, is 
expected to cost approximately I£500,000. 

Trade agreements with the Netherlands, 
Denmark, Austria, and Sweden have recently 
been concluded. 


INDUSTRY AND LABOR 


Loans for the establishment of a basic 
chemical industry for Israel have been ap- 
proved by the Cabinet. 

Resumption of operations at the Haifa re- 
fineries, utilizing crude oil transported by 
tankers, has been announced. While only 
one of the three units has been put into oper- 
ation, output is expected to be sufficient to 
cover the country’s annual requirements of 
g00,000 tons. Benefits to Israel include an 
annual saving of approximately I£1,250,000 in 
foreign currency, a supply of gases for do- 
mestic use, and important basic byproducts 
for the chemical industry. 

The necessity of increasing labor efficiency 
was stressed by the Prime Minister and Fi- 
nance Minister at a Worker’s meeting follow- 
ing the return of a delegation of workers 
from the United States. The Ministers em- 
phasized that equipment of local factories in 
general was the equal of equipment in Ameri- 
can plants but that it was not used with the 
same efficiency. 

Plans for the training of immigrants in 
the fields of metalwork, precision mechanics, 
carpentry, building, and shoemaking have 
been made by the Director of Vocational 
Training. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 

The Israel National Aviation Co. (El Al) 
has concluded an interline agreement with 
an American air-transport company provid- 
ing for the sale of through tickets in Israel 
currency. Air agreements with France and 
Italy are being negotiated. 

A freight-passenger steamship service from 
New York to Haifa, covering the distance in 
13 days and making trips twice a month, has 
been established by an American Company. 

Recently completed highways in Israel in- 
clude a new coastal highway shortening the 
route between Tel-Aviv and Natanya and 
a new road connecting the old Tel-Aviv- 
Ramle-Latrun highway with the Road of 
Courage. 

During the first half of August, the Gov- 
ernment established radio-telephonic services 
with Argentina, Cuba, Paraguay, Puerto Rico, 
Salvador, and Uruguay and installed tele- 
phone lines connecting Elath, the Israel port 
on the Gulf of Aqaba with the country’s 
telephone network. 


AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 


No final official estimate of the 1950-51 
citrus crop has been published, but agricul- 
tural experts estimate that exports will total 
4,200,000-4,500,000 boxes. The 1949-50 ex- 
ports were approximately 4,200,000 boxes. 

The 1949-50 harvest of olives yielded nearly 
2,000 tons of olive oil. 

In an effort to repair damage caused by 
the February fronts (see FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, issue of April 17, 1950), banana 
growers recently planted approximately 300,- 
000 banana shoots in an area of about 1,650 
dunams (1 dunam = 0.247 acre). 

An Israel company has purchased in France 
the first of three deep-sea fishing boats. The 
company will use Ostend, Belgium, as its 
base for operations in the North Sea and the 
Atlantic Ocean.—U. S. Empassy, TEL-Avtv, 
SEPT. 11, 1950. 
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Italy 


ECONOMY GEARED TO WORLD SITUATION; 
PRICE TRENDS MIXED, RISES SLIGHT 


The effect of international developments 
upon the internal economic situation in 
Italy continued to be a subject of primary 
attention in August and early September. 
Plans for increased imports of corn, sugar, 
oil, and oilseeds were announced to meet 
needs and build up sufficient stocks to con- 
trol speculation. A further measure to in- 
crease local food supplies was the reimposi- 
tion of controls over exports of olive oil and 
rice. |The Interministerial Committee for 
Reconstruction was entrusted with the task 
of coordinating the investment program, es- 
tablishing an order of priority in Govern- 
ment expenditures, and exercising strict con- 
trol over costs. 

Minister of Industry Togni, in a speech on 
September 3, 1950, stated that while the 
Korean conflict had caused increases in prices 
of raw materials on international markets, 
with a natural effect on internal prices in 
Italy, the local price rise was only 4.5—-5 per- 
cent, compared with 9.54 percent in the 
United States and 8 percent in the United 
Kingdom. Principal increases were in cer- 
tain food items prices of which were below 
the general levels. Government price in- 
dexes indicate that wholesale prices during 
the week ending September 2 declined 
slightly for the first time since the latter 
part of June, the result of decreases in 
food prices. Preliminary cost-of-living in- 
dexes indicate an increase of about 2 percent 
in August; the July cost-of-living index was 
approximately the same as that for the pre- 
vious month. 


Crops; Foop; LAND REFORM 


Although final official estimates have not 
yet been released, the 1950 wheat crop can 
now be estimated at over 7,500,000 tons. Corn 
and sugar beets suffered from the dry sum- 
mer and are probably below last year’s crops. 
Olive oil is unofficially forecast at about 150,- 
000 tons, some 40,000 tons below 1949. 

Expanded foreign food purchases by the 
Government and the relaxation of import 
controls (including the lifting of licensing 
for nondollar fats and oils). have contributed 
greatly to the maintenance of food prices at 
a normal level, though some of these meas- 
ures have drawn criticism from interested 
farm organizations and commodity groups. 
A law for total State collection of this year’s 


rice crop is to be presented to Parliament 


shortly. 

Expropriation of about 27,000 hectares of 
land in the Sila area of Calabria has been 
approved by the Council of Ministers. The 
first distributions of land to the peasants, 
chosen by lottery, took place on September 
24 in the presence of Minister of Agriculture 
Segni. It is expected that the “extract” land- 
reform law will have final approval by the 
Senate in October and that expropriations 
under this law may begin toward the end 
of the year. 


INDUSTRY 


Industrial production during the first 6 
months of 1950 was 14 percent above the 
prewar monthly average and about 12 per- 
cent higher than during the corresponding 
period last year. However, the June 1950 
provisional index of 120 percent of prewar 
was slightly under the peak registered in 
May of 126 percent. The higher 1950 pro- 
duction was made possible by increased avail- 
ability of electric power. Hydroelectric res- 
ervoir levels at the end of August in 1950 
were almost 70 percent above those for 
August 1949, when the reserve situation was 
critical (severe power restrictions were in 
effect in Italy during most of the second half 
of 1949). The high level is a favorable sign 
for industrial production during the coming 
winter. 

Natural-gas production, which after sharp 
increases during 1949 had remained at a level 


of around 33,000,000 cubic meters monthly 
since last December, increased to 37,600,000 
in July. During July production of crude 
steel reached a postwar peak of 206,700 met- 
ric tons. 


FINANCE AND FOREIGN TRADE 


Latest available figures on the Government 
budget for 1949-50 show assessed revenues, at 
1,448,500,000,000 lire and obligated expendi- 
tures of 1,771,600,000,000 (excluding capital 
movements). Actual revenues for the same 
fiscal year, including capital movements, are 
reported as 1,473,000,000,000 and actual ex- 
penditures 1,550,600,000,000, with a resultant 
deficit on cash account of 77,500,000,000 lire. 
Actual revenues on current account were 
only 71,000,000,000 less than assessments, in- 
dicating considerable success in tax collec- 
tions. 

The Italian and Yugoslay Governments 
have agreed to renew for an additional year 
the commercial agreement of August 4, 1919, 
between the two countries, with commodity 
schedules similar to those for the previous 
year. Agreement was reached with the 
U.S. S. R. for Italian importation of 200,000 
more tons of wheat under the existing trade 
accord. A supplemental agreement with 
France contained a provision for Italian im- 
portation of additional quantities of frozen 
meat and iron and steel products and scrap 
(Italian exports to France during 1950 have 
considerably exceeded its imports from that 
country, owing to large French purchases of 
cotton yarn and textiles). A commercial 
agreement covering the year beginning July 
1, 1950, was signed with Pakistan, providing 
for Italian exports in the amount of about 
£14,000,000 and for Italian imports amount- 
ing to over £11,000,000, mainly raw materials 
such as cotton, jute, and skins—U. S. Em- 
BASSY, ROME, SEPT. 22, 1950. 


DOCUMENTATION FOR CLIPPINGS OF USED 
FABRICS 


In conformity with a circular of the Minis- 
try of Finance dated May 30, 1950, imports 
into Italy of loosely packed clippings of used 
fabrics (rags) must be accompanied by sani- 
tary certificates issued by the competent au- 
thorities of the country whence they are 
shipped, states a report dated September 18, 
1950, from the U. S. Embassy, Rome. This 
requirement does not apply to shipments of 
clippings of used or new fabrics tightly 
packed into bales or to shipments of loosely 
packed clippings of new fabrics. 

All shipments of used clothing must be 
disinfected. Disinfection may take place 
either abroad, before embarkation or upon 
arrival in Italy. Shipments of used clothing 
disinfected abroad must be accompanied by 
certificates of disinfection authenticated by 
the Italian consular authorities in the coun- 
try where issued. 


AGREEMENT WITH REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Germany.”) 


Mexico 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH SWITZERLAND 


A reciprocal, unconditional, most-favored- 
nation trade agreement between Mexico and 
the Swiss Confederation was signed on Sep- 
tember 2, 1950, provisionally effective there- 
with, reports the U. S. Embassy in Mexico 
City. Ratification by both Governments is 
required, and the agreement will become defi- 
nitely effective after an appropriate exchange 
of ratifications in Mexico City. The agree- 
ment shall be effective for 2 years, subject 
to tacit extension for additional 2-year pe- 
riods until denounced 3 months before ex- 
piration of the period then in effect. 

The agreement provides for reciprocal and 
unconditional most-favored-nation treat- 
ment in all matters pertaining to customs 
duties; charges and formalities applicable to 
imports and exports; and duties, charges, and 
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regulations applicable to intransit traffic. 
Provision is also made for National treat- 
ment in matters of internal taxation and 
application of internal regulations govern- 
ing the purchase, sale, transportation, and 
utilization of products. The usual exceptions 
to most-favored-nation treatment are pro- 
vided for such matters as preferential advan- 
tages to facilitate frontier trade or deriving 
from the establishment of a customs union 
or free-trade zone. Application of internal 
measures relative to public morality, national 
security, gold and silver movements, etc., 
likewise is excepted. 

Finally, the agreement contains provisions 
relative to protection from disloyal compe- 
tition and trade-mark abuses, and the in- 
stitution of efforts to keep charges and fees 
other than customs duties and internal taxes 
to the approximate costs of the services 
represented thereby and to reduce the num- 
ber and diversity of such charges, as well as 
to simplify import and export documentation 
and formalities. 

The provisions of the agreement also apply 
to the principality of Liechtenstein, which 
has customs union treaty arrangements with 
Switzerland. 


CEMENT PLACED UNDER ExporT CONTROL 


Portland cement was placed under export 
control on September 23, 1950, by a reso- 
lution of the Mexican Ministry of Economy 
published in the Diario Oficial of the same 
date, reports the United States Embassy in 
Mexico City. The items involved are portland 
cement, white (tariff fraction 30-42), and 
portland cement, not specified (tariff fraction 
30-43). 

This action apparently is designed to give 
the Government a means of controlling the 
domestic supply, as there has been noted a 
substantial demand in the United States for 
Mexican cement. 


Export TARIFF AND SURTAX ON MEAT 


The following modifications were made in 
the Mexican export duty tariff by a decree 
published in the Diario Oficial of September 
19, 1950, reports the United States Embassy 
in Mexico City: 

1. Tariff fraction No. 13-00, “Meat of live- 
stock,”’ dutiable at 0.10 peso per gross kilo- 
gram, was changed to “Meat of bovine cattle, 
chilled, or frozen,” and was exempted from 
export duty. 

2. Tariff fraction No. 13-01, “Fresh or 
chilled meat, n.s.,” exempt from export duty, 
was modified to read “Fresh, chilled, or 
frozen meat, n. s.” and was assessed an ex- 
port duty of 0.20 peso per gross kilogram. 

Another decree also published September 
19, 1950, establishes an 80-percent reduction 
in the 15-percent ad valorem export surtax 
for each of the above fractions. 


Netherlands 


TRADE BALANCE UNFAVORABLE; IMPORTS 
RISE IN PRICE AND VOLUME 


The Netherlands trade balance continued 
unfavorable during August, with both vol- 
ume and value of imports running well above 
figures for the comparable period of 1949. 
The general price index for imported goods 
has been rising and is about 15 percent above 
that for last year, whereas the general price 
index for exports has been falling and by 
June had almost reached the 1949 level. A 
greater than normal seasonal increase in 
exports is predicted for the coming months, 
however, and a narrowing of the gap between 
imports and exports is anticipated, despite 
the unfavorable terms of trade. The trade 
liberalization resulting from operation of 
the European Payments Union should benefit 
the Netherlands noticeably. 

Foreign-exchange holdings of the Nether- 
lands Bank are rising to record levels, re- 
flecting certain temporary effects, such as 
reduction in the time lag between dollar 
payments by the Bank and repayment by 
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ECA on items financed by it and the large 
credit balance built up by the sale of Neth- 
erlands goods in Germany. The fact that 
some imports are financed by credits ex- 
tended by other countries tempers the im- 
pact of the adverse trade balance on the 
foreign-exchange position. Nevertheless, in- 
creased earnings of invisible items and a 
definitely improved situation are basically 
responsible. 

Preliminary data from some savings insti- 
tutions indicate that in the last 2 months 
withdrawals have been noticeably greater 
than deposits, presumably influenced not 
only by seasonal factors but also by inter- 
national events. 

The volume of internal consumption con- 
tinues below that of last year, but retail 
purchases measured in money have risen 
because of higher prices. 


LABOR AND INDUSTRY 


After consideration of the wage-price re- 
lationship by the unions, employer repre- 
sentatives, and Government Officials, the 
Netherlands Government, effective Septem- 
ber 1, 1950, decreed a compulsory 5 percent 
wage increase, up to a maximum annual in- 
crease of 180 guilders, for heads of families 
and adult workers over 23 years old. (1 
guilder—approximately US$0.26.) An in- 
crease for other workers under 23 years old, 
while not compulsory, is permitted. Con- 
trary to the request of the unions, the Gov- 
ernment did not reinstate price controls but 
promised to continue food subsidies up to 
an amount of 200,000,000 guilders per year. 
A restriction on some meat exports was in- 
troduced, and strict enforcement of the 1939 
Inflation and Hoarding Act was promised. 

Despite the relatively large numbers of 
troops returning from Indonesia, the labor 
market has not eased appreciably. Contrary 
to the seasonal pattern, male employment 
rose slightly in August. Whereas earlier in 
the year unemployment was averaging 20,000 
above the corresponding period in 1949, this 
gap has now been reduced to 11,000. 

Measures directed toward raising the level 
of industrial productivity are contemplated, 
on the premise that increased productivity is 
essential if the present standard of living is 
to be maintained in conjunction with in- 
creased defense preparations. Productivity 
is now estimated at approximately 91 per- 
cent of prewar. The Government also plans 
to change the tax and dividend laws to re- 
move certain existing deterrents to industrial 
expansion and modernization. 


AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK 


Grain crops deteriorated materially during 
August because of wet weather. The wheat 
and rye crops are substantially smaller than 
last year and prewar, mainly because of re- 
duced acreage. The 1950 oats plantings and 
crop are average; barley plantings and pro- 
duction are substantially higher than last 
year and prewar. However, this year’s grain 
harvest will be below average in quality due 
to sprouting and high moisture content. 
The potato crop has suffered considerable 
damage from disease; and this, together with 
a 6 percent decrease in acreage, is expected 
to result in a production considerably under 
that of last year —U. S. Embassy, THE HAGvugE, 
SepT. 13, 1950. 

According to preliminary returns from the 
May 1950 census, cattle totaled 2,723,000 head, 
against 2,817,000 head in 1939. In recent 
weeks, meat has been in short supply in the 
Netherlands, owing to large pork exports and 
a tendency for farmers to hold back cattle 
as a result of exceptionally good pasture 
conditions. To protect the domestic market, 
the Government has temporarily stopped all 
exports of bacon. The bacon contract with 
the United Kingdom is expected to be sup- 
plied from heavier fall slaughterings and 
dealers fear that compulsory deliveries may 
be required. Considerable numbers of cattle 
are reportedly being smuggled across the bor- 
der into Belgium, where prices are 200 to 400 
guilders per head higher than can be real- 
ized locally. This development is a result 





of relaxation in regulations which previously 
required permits to move cattle in border 
areas. 

August milk deliveries were up 8 percent 
over the like month in 1949, while butter 
and cheese production was down 112 and 7 
percent, respectively. Total egg production 
in August amounted to 130,000,000, compared 
with 107,000,000 for the like month in 1949, 
an increase of approximately 21 percent, 
Germany has been taking the bulk of the 
egg exports at very satisfactory prices. 


Norway 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS MARKED BY HIGHER 
PRICES AND LIVING COSTS 


Economic conditions during August were 
marked by rising prices and increased living 
costs. Employment remained high, and crop 
prospects were favorable, despite adverse 
weather conditions in Southeastern Norway 
during the period June-August. The poor 
brisling catch resulted in the canning of only 
176,000 cases as of July 15 compared with 
381,000 cases on the corresponding date last 
year. This year’s pack is one of the poorest 
on record, 

Note circulation as of August 31 amounted 
to 2,274,000,000 crowns, the same as at the 
end of July but 104,000,000 higher than a year 
ago. 

The Prime Minister’s office officially con- 
firmed that general wage negotiations would 
be held this fall. An announcement to this 
effect has been expected, particularly as the 
cost-of-living index already had exceeded the 
level provided for in the agreement between 
the Employer’s Association and the Trade 
Union Federation calling for new wage nego- 
tiations; namely, 165.6 as of September 15, 
1950. 

The July 15 cost-of-living index was 170 
(1938=100), up 0.4 from the _ preceding 
month. On August 1, the Government abol- 
ished the price subsidies for meat and pork 
(100,000,000 crowns) which had been used to 
maintain the cost of living on a stable level; 
as a consequence, retail prices increased from 
35 to 50 percent. On the same date, retail 
prices of cotton and wool textiles increased 
from 12 to 50 percent, with the highest in- 
creases in cotton fabrics and Knitwear. New 
wholesale prices (100 percent higher) for sole 
leather made from imported hides are ex- 
pected to increase the retail price of shoes by 
perhaps 20 percent. Part of these increases 
together with rising tobacco and egg prices 
were reflected in the August 15 wholesale 
price index which registered 215.5, up nearly 
4 percent from July (1938= 100). 


EMPLOYMENT 


The number of unemployed as of June 30 
(2,800) was the lowest on record in Norway's 
history. To ease the tight manpower condi- 
tions in farming, aggravated by heavy rains 
which preclude the use of machinery, both 
the Employers’ Association and the Trade 
Union Federation agreed to grant leave to 
construction, governmental, and industrial 
workers for short periods to assist in crop 
harvesting. The Labor Directorate which ad- 
ministers this program also intensified its 
efforts to induce workers to logging opera- 
tions. The State offered to meet transpor- 
tation costs in excess of 25 crowns for work- 
ers to logging camps and to return them 
home at no cost if they remain on the job 
3 or more months. 


FINANCE 


The Government announced its intention 
of stepping up defense expenditures by 250,- 
000,000 crowns during the next 21% years. It 
has not published its proposals for financing 
these outlays, but the general expectation is 
that new taxes will be levied on consumer 
luxuries, particularly those imported, of 
which there are extremely few in Norway, 
and that income taxes in the upper brackets 
will be boosted. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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With a continued decline in bond quota- 
tions (Government 30-year 21! -percent bonds 
were quoted at 96 at the end of the month) 
and failure of the Treasury to support the 
market, a definite long-range change in in- 
terest conditions appeared. Some predicted 
that, while retaining the official discount 
rate of 2% percent, the Government would 
allow effective interest rates to find their own 
jevel. The stock market continued to ad- 
vance during August, the average of share 
quotations moving from 181.3 at the end of 
July to 187 on September 1. Shipping and 
whaling shares were particularly strong, the 
latter encouraged by reports that recent 
whale-oil sales had been priced at £115 per 
ton compared with £80 last season. Ship- 
ping-company share quotations moved up 
with encouraging reports on freight market 
quotations: Trip charter rates during July 
increased 1.6 percent over the preceding 
month, and, according to the Norwegian 
Shipping News, the index was 77 (July—De- 
cember 1947100); time charter rates (66.9 
in July) were 4 percent higher than those of 
June, and the indexes of sterling and dollar 
tanker freights rose 3.3 and 6 points, respec- 
tively. August indexes were expected to 
show still further gains. 

For the first time this year, lending activi- 
ties of banks in July dropped in comparison 
with the preceding month. This is partly a 
seasonal movement. Bank loans totaled 
3,396,000,000 crowns compared with 3,444,- 
000,000 in June. Mortgage loans, however, 
increased approximately 16,000,000 to 1,758,- 
000,000 crowns. Deposits rose 5,000,000 to 
8,959,000,000 crowns. Sales of small-lot Gov- 
ernment premium bonds slated to total 30,- 
000,000 crowns, which began June 1, have 
been below expectations. 

The Norges Bank statement as of August 31, 
shows note circulation as _ 2,274,000,000 
crowns, the same level as at the close of 
July but 104,000,000 higher than a year ago. 
Compared with the preceding month foreign- 
exchange holdings (329,000,000) increased 27,- 
000,000 crowns (these last year were 271,- 
000,000) and net clearing-account liabilities 
were reduced 6,700,000 to 41,900,000 crowns. 
On the other hand, deposits of foreign banks 
with the Norges Bank increased 26,000,000 
crowns to 448,000,000 (last August, 281,000,- 
000). 

Norway is to receive $60,000,000, including 
$10,000,000 on a loan basis, as its initial posi- 
tion in EPU (European Payments Union); 
the Government was reported to have re- 
quested $84,000,000. In addition, it is ex- 
pected that $47,000,000 would be allocated 
as direct ECA aid. Under EPU, Norway has 
a quota of up to $200,000,000 under a gradu- 
ated system which would require the deposit 
of $80,000,000 in gold if the full credit were 
used. 


INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


July industrial-production index was 88 
(19838=100), 40 percent below that of June. 
The drop was greater than the average for 
the vacation period. Production in export 
industries fortunately was only 12 percent 
lower than the June level. There is con- 
tinued concern over the rate of absenteeism 
on the days preceding and following the 
traditional 3 weeks’ vacation. 

Norsk Hydro’s new urea plant began op- 
erations in August and is scheduled soon to 
be producing at the capacity rate of 10,000 
metric tons per year, largely industrial grades. 
The company plans to export a substantial 
portion. 

Although there is no telecasting in Nor- 
way, the first Norwegian experimental tele- 
vision set has been produced. Commercial 
production is not expected prior to 1954-55. 

The secretary of the Norwegian Canning 
Association reports that the poor brisling 
catch this year will mean a loss of from 
16,000,000 to 17,000,000 crowns (approxi- 
mately $2,500,000) to the industry. Inas- 
much as the greater part of the brisling pack 
is exported to the United States and Canada, 
the loss is very serious. The 1950 catch is 
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one of the poorest on record; as of July 15 
this year, only 176,000 cases had been packed 
as compared with 381,000 at the same time 
last year. Most of the canneries are shut 
down. 

The Norwegian Forest Owners’ Association 
and pulp and paper mills are reported to 
have agreed upon the price of 52.50 crowns 
per cubic meter at riverbank for timber for 
the forthcoming winter season. This price, 
still subject to Government approval, is the 
highest price in the past 30 years. The Gov- 
ernment’s delay in according approval re- 
flects difficulties in devising a method for 
retaining domestic prices for paper and sawn 
and planed timber at the 1949 levels in the 
face of the proposed price increase of 10 
crowns per cubic meter for cut timber. 

Early summer cutting of timber for pulp- 
wood proceeded in greater volume than ex- 
pected. As a result, the total 1949-50 sea- 
son cut reached 6,650,000 cubic meters, 95 
percent of the Government’s goal. 

Despite the heaviest rainfall in more than 
84 years in southeast Norway during the 
period June-August and below-normal tem- 
peratures, crop prospects remained favorable, 
at least through July, the month of most 
rapid growth. August failed to bring warm 
weather for grain ripening. However, al- 
though official data are not yet available, it 
is expected that grain harvesting now pro- 
ceeding will yield 375,000 tons compared 
with 328,000 last year. 

Export of eggs continued throughout July 
and the first half of August. Altogether 
1,500 tons have been exported this year, but, 
since supplies have decreased and prices have 
become firmer, further permits for exports 
will not be issued. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Norway's total imports in June amounted 
to 457,498,000 crowns and exports totaled 
239,308,000 crowns. This is a notable im- 
provement when compared with June 1949. 
Imports for that period amounted to 
358,713,000 crowns, and exports. totaled 
175,081,000 crowns. 

Imports during the first 6 months of 1950 
(1949 figures in parentheses) amounted to 
3, 571,528,000 crowns (2,085,664,000) and ex- 
ports totaled 1,289 ,227,000 crowns 
(1,121,386,000). The importation of ships 
accounted for 544,344,000 crowns of the Janu- 
ary-June import total; exports of ships ac- 
counted for only 44,226,000 crowns of the 
export figure. 

The Road Directorate has announced that 
the 1950 quota of imports for new cars has 
been exhausted. Most of these came from 
France and the United Kingdom. There has 
been no commercial import of United States 
passenger cars since 1947. The Import Di- 
rectorate subsequently announced that 
7,000,000 crowns were being earmarked for 
import of automobile spare parts, most of 
which will be from the United States. It is 
anticipated that some difficulties will be en- 
countered in finding parts for some of the 
old-model cars in use in Norway. 

The Directorate also announced that ap- 
proximately 14,000 sewing machines are to be 
imported during 1950 compared with an 8,000 
annual average in recent years. An estimated 
50,000 consumers are on waiting lists for 
domestic-type sewing machines. 

Trade liberalization has been further ex- 
tended to between 50 and 60 percent of the 
1948 imports by the inclusion in mid-August 
of Western Germany and Belgium as bene- 
ficiaries of the Norwegian free list. Only 
Switzerland is now excluded. The Minister 
of Commerce publicly emphasized that there 
would be no retreat from this degree of lib- 
eralization but that it was most uncertain 
any further expansion in the near future 
would occur. EPU requirements as to non- 
discriminatory tourist allowances were forc- 
ing Norway to decide whether to allocate 
foreign exchange for travel in other OEEC 
countries in addition to the existing allot- 
ments for travel in Denmark and the United 


Kingdom, or to cease all tourist exchange 
allocations.—U. S. EmBassy, OSsLo, SEPT. 1, 
1950. 


Pakistan 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH AUSTRIA SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Austria.’’) 


Sierra Leone 


Bonp ISSUE FOR DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


A new £2,030,000 bond issue was floated re- 
cently in London by the Sierra Leone Gov- 
ernment, the proceeds of which will be used 
to finance development projects in the Col- 
ony and Protectorate, including construc- 
tion of a deep-water quay at Freetown and 
communication, electricity, and water- 
supply schemes. 

The new bonds, offered to the public for 
subscription at 9914, are known as 314 per- 
cent “inscribed stock” of the Sierra Leone 
Government and mature in 1968-70. Of the 
total amount offered, £600,000 had been 
already placed before the public offering, 
while £30,000 was set aside for subscription 
by Sierra Leone residents. 


Spain 


EXCHANGE-RETENTION PERCENTAGES 


A list of the export products for which 
retention percentages of free exchange are 
granted was published in the Weekly Bulletin 
of the Spanish Subsecretariat of Foreign 
Economy and Commerce of August 24, 1950, 
according to a report of August 19, from 
the United States Embassy at Madrid. 

The list of products and the retention 
percentage applicable for each are as follows: 
Essential oils, dollar area, 25 percent, other 
areas, 30 percent; sanitary apparatus, 20; 
Olive oil, dollar area, 25, other areas, 10; 
green olives and olives stuffed with pimientos, 
5; tuna fish in oil, 20; footwear, 20; onions 
to England and Ireland, 50, to other coun- 
tries, 30; canned meat products, 14; herbs, 
dollar area, 30, other areas, 20; melons to 
England and Ireland, 40, to other countries, 
30; toys, 25; playing cards, 25; gold and silver 
work, 25; cigarette paper, 30; perfumery, 33; 
imitation pearls, 33; tanned skins and manu- 
factures thereof, 20; grapes, 40; and fans, 25. 

As all exchange-retention percentages au- 
thorized in export licenses granted after the 
establishment of the Madrid free exchange 
market on August 1 may be sold only on that 
free market, this list is understood to refer 
only to retentions authorized since August 
1. It is practically certain that other prod- 
ucts will be added to the list from time to 
time. 

Although the practice of allowing Spanish 
exporters of various products to use part of 
the foreign exchange received for exports has 
been in effect for some time, this is the first 
time that a list of products and correspond- 
ing retention percentages has been published 
by the Spanish Government. 


Sweden 


AGREEMENT WITH U. S. TERMINATED 


The President of the United States issued a 
proclamation on June 17, 1950, terminating as 
of the close of June 30, 1950, the Presidential 
Proclamation of July 8, 1935, which put into 
force on August 5, 1935, the trade agreement 
between the United States and Sweden signed 
on May 25, 1935. 

This new proclamation, set forth in a press 
release of the United States Department of 
State dated June 19, 1950, was issued follow- 
ing an agreement between the Governments 
of the United States and Sweden that the 
trade agreement proclaimed by the President 
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on July 8, 1935, would be terminated after 
June 30, 1950. 

The mutual tariff concessions granted by 
the United States and Sweden under the pro- 
visions of the 1935 trade agreement have now 
been superseded by the tariff concessions pro- 
vided for under the pertinent sections of the 
Annecy Protocol of Terms of Accession to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

. (For announcement of the accession of 
Sweden to GATT see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of May 22, 1950.) 


Switzerland 


BusINEss INDUSTRY, AND FOREIGN TRADE 
SHow GAINS IN AUGUST 


Business and industrial activity in Switzer- 
land increased considerably in August. Con- 
struction increased, unemployment 
decreased, and prices tended to rise, owing 
principally to the higher cost of imported 
materials. The effect of greater European 
defense activity was evidenced in exporters’ 
reports of increased demand and decreased 
foreign competition, with less emphasis on 
price. 

The metal and machine industries were 
particularly active. Metalworking establish- 
ments are reported to be swamped with or- 
ders, the sheet-metal industry has a backlog 
of several months, and a considerable increase 
is reported in orders for machines, especially 
heavy equipment. Similar improvement is 
noted in the shoe industry. The watch in- 
dustry also was greatly encouraged by a flood 
of orders from the United States for medium- 
price, moisture-proof, shock-proof wrist 
watches. Although orders for these watches 
will keep many factories busy for months, 
scme factories producing other types will 
operate on a normal basis. 

Foreign trade increased generally in Au- 
gust. Exports totaled 300,000,000 Swiss 
francs, compared with 320,000,000 francs in 
July, and were the highest value for any 
August since the war. Increases were noted 
for machinery, instruments, apparatus, 
shoes, chemicals, dyes, and _ chocolates. 
Watch exports at their seasonal low, were not 
quite as low as usual in August. Textile 
exports declined. 

Imports in August totaled 421,000,000 
francs (366,000,000 in July), the highest 
value since June 1948. Particularly signifi- 
cant were increased imports of foods, grain, 
sugar, fats and oils, fertilizer, and indus- 
trial raw materials, e. g., minerals, coal, iron, 
steel, cotton, and wool. On the other hand, 
imports of fruit and manufactured products 
such as machinery, automobiles, and in- 
struments did not increase. Foreign trade 
with the United States declined slightly from 
the July level. 


EMPLOYMENT AND Cost oF LIVING 


Employment in most lines has increased; 
the total number unemployed at the end of 
August was only 3,091, compared with 4,734 
at the end of August 1949. There has been 
no change in the wage level, but the cost of 
living increased slightly in August due to 
increased prices of foodstuffs and fuel. The 
cost-of-living index for August 1950 was 
159.4, compared with 158.4 in July (August 
1939—100). The wholesale price index 
(August 1939=—100) moved up 2.8 points in 
July and another 5.9 points in August to 
204.8, owing principally to increases in the 
prices of imported raw materials and food, 
while wholesale prices of Swiss goods re- 
mained stable. Swiss retail prices increased 
only 0.6 point during the month despite the 
much greater increase in wholesale prices of 
imported goods. 

On August 30 the Government decreed a 
10 percent increase in rents, except for build- 
ings constructed or largely rebuilt since 
January 1, 1943, and buildings the construc- 
tion of which was subsidized after July 31, 
1939. It is estimated that the rent increase 
will affect only about 40 percent of residential 
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buildings. Moreover, the increase will not 
take effect in most cases until 1951. The 
increase was authorized because rents had 
not kept pace with increases in other cost- 
of-living items or with construction costs. 
It is anticipated that the increased rents 
will result in a 1.1-point or 0.7-percent rise 
in the cost-of-living index. 


AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural production is generally good. 
Grain production, although well below the 
high level of 1949, is far above the prewar 
average. Meat and dairy production are at 
the highest level since the war but slightly 
below prewar. Weather conditions have been 
favorable, and summer and fall pastures are 
excellent. Large apple and pear crops are 
assured, although of relatively poor quality. 
Grape and wine production, however, will be 
below normal because of frost damage last 
spring and hail damage in the summer. 


FINANCE 


No significant financial developments oc- 
curred in August; but the tendency to excess 
monetary fluidity appears to be checked, 
and the decline in the interest rate has 
ceased. Gold holdings of the Swiss National 
Bank dropped below the figure at which 
the Federal Government carries out its 
“sterilization” policy. The Bank’s gold hold- 
ings at the end of August were 6,144,400,000 
francs, a decline of 55,700,000 during the 
month. Foreign-exchange holdings of the 
Bank increased 43,000,000 francs. 

During its fall session in September Par- 
liament is expected to approve Swiss par- 
ticipation in the European Payments Union, 
as well as the new Federal financial reform 
and an emergency defense appropriation. 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH MExIco SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Mexico.’’) 


Union of South Africa 


New GOLD-SALES ARRANGEMENT MADE AND 
NEW IMPORT CONTROLS SET UP 


Among significant developments in the 
Union during August was the announcement 
by the Minister of Economic Affairs of new 
gold-sales arrangements with the United 
Kingdom. Full details were not revealed, but 
many observers believe the new agreement 
will lessen discrimination in the South Afri- 
can import-control system. (See ForeIcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 2, 1950, for 
more information.) 


FOREIGN TRADE AND CONTROLS 


Trade-control measures taken by the Gov- 
ernment include establishment of a token 
import scheme for consumer goods, under 
which eligible importers receive £50 in “uni- 
versal” permits and £50 in “restricted” per- 
mits, valid for purchases of any class of con- 
sumer goods. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEK- 
Ly of September 11, 1950.) By Government 
Notice No. 1966 of August 11 the Belgian 
monetary area was given the status of a 
soft-currency area for import-control pur- 
poses; henceforth “restricted’’ import per- 
mits will be valid for goods originating there. 

The Minister of Finance issued two official 
notices on August 25 raising the rates of duty 
on certain goods imported from countries 
with which the Union has no most-favored- 
nation trade agreements. The first (No. 2053, 
Government Gazette No. 4448) applies maxi- 
mum rates of duty to a wide range of cotton 
ard woolen textiles and certain other goods 
produced or manufactured in these coun- 
tries, including Kaffir ‘sheeting, certain 
knitted clothing and underwear, socks, towels, 
cotton and woolen piece goods, knitting wool, 
glassware, and beads. In addition, the sec- 
ond notice (No. 2054) imposes special sus- 
pended duties, ranging up to 45 percent ad 
valorem, on these articles. Under the Cus- 
toms Act, the sum of the maximum and 





suspended duties thus imposed may not 
exceed the dutiable value of the goods. 4 
recent amendment to the Customs Act (Act 
No. 33, 1950) provides that the special sus. 
pended duties will lapse at the end of the 
next Parliamentary session unless they are 
approved during that session by a resoly. 
tion of both Houses of Parliament. 

Reaction to the Government's move was in 
a number of cases both immediate and critj. 
cal, although apparently directed at its 
abruptness rather than its substance. Public 
comment has, in general, been concerned 
with the possible effect of the increase 
duties on the Union's future supply position 
in the specified articles and on the steadily 
rising cost of living. 

The deficit on merchandise account con. 
tinued during July, the latest month for 
which preliminary trade statistics were avai]. 
able. Exports of merchandise, excluding golq 
bullion but including processed and semi- 
processed gold, totaled £21,277,119. Proc. 
essed and semiprocessed gold was the most 
important type of export in July, amounting 
to £5,281,400, compared with £273,541 in July 
1949. Imports from all sources for the month 
totaled £30,032,685, resulting in an import 
surplus of £8,755,566, well below the July 
1949 surplus of £24,348,016. 


BANKING AND FINANCE 


The decline registered during June and 
July in Reserve Bank holdings of foreign 
exchange continued during August. Union 
authorities were inclined to regard the trend 
as a natural development, resulting from 
the continued necessity of drawing on avail- 
able foreign-exchange resources to finance 
the importation of capital goods and indus- 
trial raw materiais required for the develop- 
ing gold fields, essential public services, and 
industrial development. Reserve Bank hold- 
ings of foreign bills discounted (principally 
sterling) declined from £75,378,415 on July 
31, 1950, to £71,306,940 on August 31, while 
“money at call’’ registered a reduction from 
£1,325,000 to £25,000. The foreign-exchange 
account entitled “other foreign balances” 
increased from £4,339,000 to £6,401,000. A 
net reduction total foreign-exchange ac- 
counts was evident, i. e., in round figures, 
from £81,042,C00 to £77,733,C00. 

Reserves of gold coin and bullion rose 
from £63,576,359 at the end of July to £63,- 
775,788 at the end of August, resulting in a 
net increase from 73.5 percent to 74 percent 
in the ratio of gold reserves to liabilities to 
the public. 

The National Finance Corporation of South 
Africa, established by law in 1949 to marshal 
idle capital in the Union to finance essential 
development projects, has proposed a first 
dividend of 5 percent, amounting to £50,000, 
payable July 31, 1950, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on June 30, 1950. 
Created with a capital of £1,000,000, the Cor- 
poration has apparently enjoyed consider- 
able success in obtaining liquid funds, as its 
balance sheet of June 30 records deposits at 
call of £67,750,000. Most of the Corporation's 
deposits have been invested in Union Treas- 
ury bills (£52,600,000) and Government stocks 
(£8,281,467). 

Continued emphasis on the necessity of 
using financial resources for expansion and 
development of the most essential projects 
keynoted public utterances of leading Gov- 
ernment officials. Among these was a speech 
by the Minister of Finance stressing that, 
since capital for economic development is 
likely to remain tight for some time, it i 
essential for the Treasury to control public 
borrowing by municipal authorities and other 
State organs. The Minister expressed the 
view that the Union could become the in- 
dustrial workshop of Africa. 


INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


Plans are under way for the construction 
of a £3,000,000 nitrogenous-fertilizer plant at 
Modderfontein, to begin production by 1953. 
British interests were reportedly negotiating 

(Continued on p. 31) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Office of Industry and 
Commerce, Department of Commerce 


Aviation Produets 


BrAzIL PURCHASES NEW AIRCRAFT 


During the first 6 months of 1950, Viacao 
Aerea Sao Paulo (VASP) purchased six 
Swedish aircraft, the only foreign transport 
equipment purchased by Brazil in that 
period. Purchases by other local air lines 
were restricted to two types of aircraft from 
the United States. 


CEYLON ACQUIRES NEW PLANES 


The Ceylon Government has recently pur- 
chased from Czechoslovakia a three-seater 
Sokol M-ID and an Aero 45 for use by the 
proposed National Air Academy. These 
planes are expected to arrive by the end of 
September. A De Havilland Chipmunk for 
use in training pilots for the Ceylon Air 
Force has been ordered from the United 
Kingdom. 

AVI\TION IN CHILE 


Civil and commercial aviation in Chile 
consists of seven air lines employing 44 
aircraft; 49 aero clubs with 166 aircraft, and 
98 privately owned aircraft, a total of 308. 
The number of private pilots totals 1,775; 
commercial pilots, 90, of which 72 are em- 
ployed by the Chilean National Airline 
(LAN). 

The 12 De Havilland Doves ordered by 
LAN from Great Britain in 1949 have all 
been received. At the end of July 1950, 6 
were in operation, 2 were awaiting assembly, 
and 4 were still in Customs. 

Chile has some 800 model aircraft clubs. 
The Direcci6n Aeronautica of Santiago has 
set up a workshop for model aircraft 
builders. It also has established a supply 
service for distributing model aircraft parts 
and is purchasing quantities of balsa wood 
from Ecuador. Three glider clubs, at San- 
tiago, Concepcion, and Osorno, have con- 
structed three gliders of the Grunau Baby 
No. 9 type, which have been certificated, and 
are said to be constructing three more of 
the same type. 


COLOMBIA GOOD MARKET FOR AIRCRAFT 


The Colombian market potential for air- 
craft is excellent. Authorities recently have 
relaxed restrictions on exchange for the im- 
portation of aircraft and accessories, and 
although some delay is encountered in ob- 
taining the necessary documents, it may be 
said that importation of aircraft, parts, and 
accessories is now on a free basis. All of the 
larger air lines indicated they expected to 
expand during 1950, and planned to include 
21 United States planes in their purchases. 

Business sources have estimated that ap- 
proximately 30 light aircraft will be sold for 
training schools, crop dusters, and light com- 
mercial work in Colombia in 1950. 

Civil aircraft registered at the end of 1949 
totaled 129,.of which 94 were owned by com- 
mercial air lines, 22 by air clubs, 4 by private 
hon-air-line companies, and 19 by private 
Owners. 

AVIATION IN SPAIN 


The national air line Iberia acquired three 
Planes of United States manufacture during 
the first 6 months of 1950, stepped up its 
domestic and colonial service on existing 
routes, and added new domestic and foreign 
routes. The private Spanish nonscheduled 
carrier Aviacién y Comercio is understood to 
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have acquired three more British Bristol 
planes, which brought its total fleet to nine 
planes of this type, and to be going forward 
with plans for operating scheduled passenger 
routes. 

A 14-passenger commercial plane, the Al- 
cotan 2, constructed by Construcciones Aero- 
nauticas S. A., of Spain, made a successful 
test flight in April. The plane is powered 
by two 750-horsepower British Gypsy engines. 
Plans are being made to produce planes of 
this type in quantities. 


Automotive Products 


AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY IN BRAZIL 


As a result of import restrictions trade 
sources reported an increase in the assembly 
of trucks in Brazil and the production of 
a greater quantity and variety of parts and 
accessories. In May 1950 the Brazilian as- 
sembly plant of a United States automobile 
manufacturer began to assemble from parts 
imported from England British models of 
its passenger cars and motortrucks. 

The National Motor Factory’s program for 
eventual production of trucks on a small 
scale practically came to a halt in the first 
half of the year because of difficulties in 
obtaining from Italian sources parts that 
were to have helped in the transition from 
assembly operations to production. 

Because of import and exchange restric- 
tions imports of automotive products in the 
first quarter dropped far below those of the 
same period of 1949. Imports of passenger 
cars totaled 2,939 units in the first quarter, 
a decline of 62 percent from the like period 
of 1949. Imports of trucks, busses, and 
ambulances totaled 1,850 units, a decline of 
59 percent. Imports of parts declined 84 
percent in value. 

The United States became a relatively in- 
Significant supplier of passenger cars. It 
supplied 7 percent of passenger cars im- 
ported in the first 4 months, against 77 per- 
cent supplied by the United Kingdom. 
These two countries supplied 46 percent and 
40 percent, respectively, in 1949. Some dol- 
lar exchange was granted for imports of 
trucks, and busses, and ambulances in the 
first quarter, and the proportion of these 
vehicles supplied by the United States 
dropped only slightly. 

On March 22, the control authorities 
agreed to accept barter proposals involving 
exports of lumber and caroa fiber against 
imports of automobiles, and on June 27 the 
list of exports eligible for such barter trans- 
actions was expanded to include oranges, 
bananas, and maté. 


MoToOR VEHICLES IN FINLAND 


Finland imported in the first 6 months of 
1950 1,573 passenger cars; 234 trucks and 
busses; 25 electric trucks, trolley busses, and 
the like; 777 chassis, and 269 motorcycles. 
The United States supplied 43 percent of the 
passenger cars, 1 percent of complete trucks 
and busses, and 64 percent of electric vehi- 
cles. The largest supplier was the United 
Kingdom, with 24 percent of passenger cars, 
91 percent of trucks and busses, and 80 per- 
cent of chassis. Of the motorcycles, 46 per- 
cent came from Czechoslovakia and 37 
percent from Eastern Germany. 

The number of registered motor vehicles 
on May 31, 1950, totaled 24,292 passenger 
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cars, 31,346 trucks, 3,120 busses, and 8,491 
motorcycles. On January 1 registrations 
totaled 23,169 passenger cars, 30,270 trucks, 
2,956 busses, and 7,952 motorcycles. 


MoTor VEHICLES IN SPAIN 


Spain’s imports of automobiles and trucks 
in the first half of 1950 dropped to the 
lowest postwar level since 1946. A total of 
556 passenger cars and 664 trucks were im- 
ported, as compared with 1,793 passenger cars 
and 2,278 trucks in the similar period of 
1949. It is estimated that Spain will need to 
import at least 10,000 vehicles a year. The 
United States supplied 44.6 percent of the 
passenger cars and 47.3 percent of the trucks 
imported. Next in order as suppliers were 
the United Kingdom and France. 

The INI (Instituto Nacional de Industria) 
heavy truck plant in Barcelona turned out 
a few units, and ground was broken in the 
Barcelona free port for the projected INI- 
Fiat passenger-car plant. 


MorTor VEHICLES IN TUNISI\ 


Imports of motor vehicles into Tunisia in 
1949 included 2,515 passenger cars and 561 
trucks, compared with an annual average 
of 1,089 passenger cars and 630 trucks in 
1946-48. 

On January 1, 1950, Tunisia had in opera- 
tion 13,348 passenger cars, 7,223 trucks, 451 
busses, 336 commercial vehicles, 3,921 motor- 
cycles, 950 trailers, and 238 other motor 
vehicles. 


Beverages 


EXPORT PRICE FOR Hops, GERMANY 


A minimum export price of $170 per 
quintal (about 110 pounds) has been estab- 
lished for export of German hops. The Ba- 
varian Association of Hop Dealers reports 
that it is opposed to this action as it believes 
that the price is unrealistic and will serve 
only to keep German hops from the world 
market. The domestic price has remained 
high and served to deter most export orders. 
The press reports that some export mer- 
chants have been attempting to buy best 
quality Spalt hops fo $184 and Hallerton 
hops for $156. Presumably hops of other 
than best quality will be bid for only at 
lower prices. 


Chemicals 


ARGENTINA’S NEW CHEMICAL PLANTS 


Inadequate imports of raw materials and 
machinery hampered expansion of the Argen- 
tine chemical industry in the first half of 
1950. Several new factories are scheduled 
for completion in 1950; they include two sul- 
furic-acid plants and a factory for making 
phenol and urea-formaldehyde resins and 
molding powders. 


AUSTRIAN CHEMICAL INDEX RISES 


The production index of the Austrian 
chemical industry reached 201 in the first 
half of 1950, compared with 182 in the sec- 
ond half of 1949 and 159 in the first half of 
that year (1937 — 100). 

Usually more than 50 percent of the in- 
dustry’s raw materials are imported, but 
domestic supplies showed general improve- 
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ment in the first part of 1950. However, 
shortages continued in some sectors, mostly 
because of lack of foreign exchange and de- 
lays in ECA deliveries. The most serious 
shortages were in lineseed oil, plastics mate- 
rials, and yellow grease for the soap industry. 
Some of the shortages of 1949 were alleviated, 
including those of solvents, acid, and coal 
tar. 

The manufacture of several chemical prod- 
ducts was undertaken for the first time. 
Production of synthetic resins for the lac- 
quer industry is especially noteworthy, and 
other products included aluminum acetate, 
aluminum sulfate, and several water soften- 
ers. The output of carbon disulfide was 
expanded by installation of a new furnace, 
and demand for this material is now covered 
entirely by domestic production. 


BELGIAN CHEMICAL OUTPUT DECLINES 


Production of the Belgian chemical indus- 
try decreased in general in the first half of 
1950, compared with that in the correspond- 
ing period of 1949. The industry’s continu- 
ing unsatisfactory position may be attributed 
to persistent export difficulties, high produc- 
tion costs, and increased imports. Total ex- 
ports of chemicals remained at approximately 
the same level as in the first half of 1949. 

Output of nitrogen in the first 5 months 
is reported to have approximated that of the 
January-—May period in 1949, but June pro- 
duction was expected to drop about 30 per- 
cent from preceding months. Production of 
crude tar is estimated to have been at about 
the same monthly average as in the first 
part of 1949, but output of benzene and 
toluene is reported well below. 


CANADIAN DIATOMITE BELOW NEEDS 


Although there are more than 400 known 
deposits of diatomite in Canada, nearly all 
of the Dominion’s requirements of this ma- 
terial are imported from the United States. 
Production in Nova Seotia and British Co- 
lumbia totaled 59 tons in 1949; Canadian 
consumption was 16,237 tons, compared with 
17,260 tons in 1948. Diatomite is used as a 
fertilizer dusting agent by the ammonium- 
nitrate plants of the Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Co. and by another plant at 
Welland, Ontario. It also is used for filtra- 
tion purposes and as a filler in the paint, 
paper, rubber, soap, textile, and chemical 
industries. Transportation difficulties and 
production costs have hindered exploitation 
of deposits, the largest of which is at Digby 
Neck, Nova Scotia. 

The United States, with an annual out- 
put exceeding 200,000 tons, is the world’s 
leading producer and consumer of diatomite. 
Other important producers are Denmark, 
Germany, Algeria, Japan, and France. 


EGYPT ENCOURAGES FERTILIZER IMPORTS 


In an effort to check rising prices of fer- 
tilizers and to encourage their importation, 
the Egyptian Ministry of Commerce and In- 
dustry, together with the Agriculture & 
Cooperative Credit Bank and the Royal 
Agricultural Society, have taken certain 
measures. 

Both the bank and the society will con- 
tinue to sell Chilean nitrate to consumers 
at the current price of 250 piasters per bag 
of 100 kilograms, although official estimates 
place the cost price at 260 piasters. This 
reduced price will be maintained until stocks 
of 195,000 metric tons, constituting the bal- 
ance of imports made in the 1950-51 season, 
are exhausted (100 piasters—£E1; £E1— $2.87, 
United States currency, postdeveluation.) 

To equalize prices, calcium nitrate will 
be sold at the same price. The bank and 
the society will continue to sell other ferti- 
lizer stocks at the prices now prevailing. 
However, superphosphate will be sold at 105 
piasters per bag instead of at the retail price 
of 125 piasters. 

The Fertilizer Company of Abboud Pasha 
at Suez is expected to be in partial produc- 
tion within 2 months. It is understood that 
an agreement between the bank and the 
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fertilizer importing firm provides that the 
bank may reduce its import commitments 
when domestic production exceeds an annual 
rate of 200,000 tons. 


FINLAND Exports ALCOHOL 


Finland produces annually about 20,000 
metric tons of alcohol as a byproduct of the 
manufacture of sulfite wood pulp. In 1949, 
15,000 tons of alcohol were sold to the 
U.S. S. R. under a barter arrangement. The 
United States at the end of August 1950 had 
brought 12,000 tons. Negotiations are under 
way for the sale of additional quantities. 


FRANCE IMPORTS COAL TAR FROM U.S.S.R. 


Included in French imports from the 
U.S.S.R. in the first half of 1950 were 23,868 
metric tons of coal tar, valued at $668,731. 
Imports of glycerin from the Soviet Union 
totaled 525 tons, worth $216,624. 


WEsT GERMANY OUTPUT OF QUICKLIME 


Western Germany has been gradually in- 
creasing its output of quicklime since pro- 
duction was resumed in 1946. Production 
rose to 4,200,000 metric tons in 1949 from 
3,400,000 tons in 1948. Production in the first 
quarter of 1950 is reported as follows, in 
metric tons: January, 290,700; February, 291,- 
900; and March, 478,400. 


CHEMICAL OUTPUT DECLINES IN GREECE 


The production index of the Greek chemi- 
cal industry dropped from 88 to 82 in the 
period December 1949—May 1950 (1939=100). 
That for fertilizers and acids and salts 
dropped from 85 to 50; the index for paint 
rose from 80 to 100. 


POTASSIUM-SALT EXPORTS, WEST GERMANY 


Before the war Germany was a leading ex- 
porter of potassium salts, much of which 
was shipped from Bremen. Although many 
potash mines are in Thuringia in the Eastern 
Zone, the company that handled most of 
prewar shipments believes that exports may 
reach prewar volume and is reconstructing 
its terminal facilities in Bremen, which were 
badly damaged during the war. Three of 
the six storage sheds have been rebuilt, and 
the terminal can now load 700 metric tons 
per shift per hatch, which is comparable to 
prewar performance. An extension of the 
quay wall to allow two ships to berth simul- 
taneously is expected to be completed before 
winter. 


INDIA’S ANHYDROUS AMMONIA IMPORTS 


India’s imports of anhydrous ammonia in 
the fiscal year 194849 totaled 2,115 hundred- 
weight, valued at 345,322 rupees (1 hundred- 
weight equals 112 pounds; 1 rupee equaled 
$0.30, United States currency, predevalua- 
tion). The United States and the United 
Kingdom accounted, in approximately equal 
shares, for all but 21 hundredweight. Im- 
ports of this material in 1947-48 amounted 
to 4,307 hundredweight, valued at 603,201 
rupees. 


INDIA RELAXES SOME IMPORT CONTROLS 


Imports of polystyrene into India will be 
facilitated by recent Government action. It 
has been announced that licenses will be 
granted for the importation of this material 
from dollar and hard-currency areas, as well 
as from soft-currency countries. 

Coal-tar dyes from soft-currency areas also 
will be granted liberal treatment. 


JAPAN SUSPENDS FERTILIZER CONTROLS 


The Japanese Government suspended all 
price and distribution controls on nitrog- 
enous, phosphatic, and potassic fertilizers on 
August 1, 1950. In the latter part of 1949 
and the first half of 1950 production and 
imports of fertilizers brought supplies to an 
amount equaling or exceeding farm demand. 

The Fertilizer Kodan discontinued opera- 
tions on July 31, 1950, except liquidation 





sales. Current plans are that Kodan stocks 
will be released in the period January—May 
1951. However, should large price advances 
occur before January 1951, stocks probably 
will be put on the market to reduce them, 

Price subsidies for finished fertilizers have 
been discontinued and an import subsidy for 
phosphate rock established. 


PLANT-FoOOD CONSUMPTION IN ITALY 





Total consumption of plant foods in Italy | 
in 1949-50 rose to 413,000 metric tons from | 


348,000 in 1948-49. 
000 tons. 

Future consumption is estimated as fol. 
lows, in thousand metric tons: 1950-51, 4809; 
1951-52, 530; and 1952-53, 600. 


The 1938 total was 394. 


MEXICAN CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IMPROVING 


Mexico is approaching self-sufficiency in a 
number of chemical products formerly im- 
ported in large quantities. However, in gen. 
eral, domestic production is insufficient anq 
lacks the desirable quality and variety. 

The rate of investment in the industry 
has slackened in the last several years as 
competition from both domestic and foreign 
sources has become more acute. Installa. 
tion of chemical industries often requires 
outlays for capital goods which are paid off 
only over a period of years, a type of invest- 
ment not attractive to Mexican capital. 


MEXICO PLANS NEW FERTILIZER PLANT 


Plans for the establishment of a new fer- 
tilizer factory at Aguaruto, near Culiacan, 
Sinaloa, Mexico, have been reported. It is 
understood that the plant will cost 2,000,000 
pesos (1 Mexican peso= $0.1156, United States 
currency). 


NORWEGIAN FERTILIZER EXPORTS 


Norway’s exports of nitrogenous fertilizers 
in 1949 totaled 590,680 metric tons. The 
leading importers, Denmark (244,800 tons) 
and Sweden (129,850 tons), were also the 
principal prewar purchasers, but Denmark 
increased its share from 25 percent in 1939 
to 41 percent in 1949, and exports to Sweden 
remained unchanged at 22 percent. 

Before the war the United States was the 
third largest importer, accounting for 18 
percent, but that country took only 6 per- 
cent in 1949 (33,235 tons), which placed it 
fifth, after Egypt and Finland. However, 
the proportion of exports to the United 
States increased steadily from 1 percent in 
1947 and 3 percent in 1948 to 6 percent in 
1949, 


PHILIPPINE GovT. SUPPLIES FERTILIZER 


The Fertilizer Administration of the 
Republic of the Philippines, a new Govern- 
ment agency, which began operations in 
May 1950, has been active in supplying the 
needs of rice and corn farmers. It is con- 
sidered too early, however, to judge the 
effectiveness of the new organization. 


SPAIN’S CHEMICAL INDUSTRY GROWING 


In the first half of 1950, fertilizers again 
led Spain’s chemical production, and sub- 
stantial gains in production of superphos- 
phate and potassium salts were reported. 
One nitrogen plant began operating, and 
plans progressed for the expansion of two 
others. 


Drugs 


CHOLERA INOCULATIONS, INDIA 


Extensive preventive measures have beet 
taken in Bombay and Malad, India, 
eradicate the cholera epidemic. Official data 
show that 280,745 inoculations were givel 
by the Bombay Public Health Department 
up to July 30, 1950. Unofficial figures show 
that Malad gave 34,877 inoculations through 
July 28. These figures do not include inoc 
ulations by private physicians. 
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MEDICINALS FACTORY FOR Poona, INDIA 


A well-established Indian pharmaceutical 
manufacturer is contemplating erection of 
new buildings and facilities in Poona, where 

wer and water are available. Products 
would include sulfonamides, antimalarials, 
insulin, antispasmodics, mercurial diuretics, 
and saccharine. The company has two small 
factories in Bombay, one for packaging 
sirups and tablets and another for making 
liver extracts. Together they employ 80 
workers. 

MADAGASCAR’S EXPORTS 


Customs statistics list total exports of 
pharmaceutical products from Madagascar 
during 1949 as 14 quintals—9 metric quin- 
tals valued at 603,000 francs to Reunion 
and 5 metric quintals to France (1 quintal= 
220.46 pounds). “Compound medicines” 
exported to all sources in 1939 amounted to 
428 kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds). 


FOREIGN TRADE, TANGIER 


Imports of pharmaceuticals into the In- 
ternational Zone of Tangier in 1949 totaled 
214,090,000 Moroccan francs (410 Moroccan 
francs—$1 in U. S. currency) for a volume of 
40,579 kilograms. The three leading sup- 
pliers were: The United States—158,544,000 
Moroccan francs (4,772 kilograms); Spain— 
16,533,000 Moroccan francs (19,574 kilo- 
grams); and France—11,554,000 Moroccan 
francs (8,336 kilograms). (1 kilogram= 
2.2045 pounds.) Switzerland and the United 
Kingdom were also important sources. 

Exports of pharmaceuticals from the Zone 
in 1949 amounted to 1,676,000 Moroccan 
francs (285 kilograms). No information is 
available as to what these exports consist of, 
but the three leading countries of destina- 
tion were: The United States—2 kilograms 
(578,000 Moroccan francs); Spain—10 kilo- 
grams (478,000 Moroccan francs); and 
France—162 kilograms (161,000 Moroccan 
francs). 


Essential Oils 


MADAGASCAR’S EXPORTS 


Exports of essential oils from Madagascar 
during 1949, in metric quintals, were: Lemon 
grass—84 (4,152,000 francs) all going to 
France; clove—4,798 (111,927,000 francs), the 
United States taking 101; ylang ylang—252 
(36,037,000 francs), 4 quintals going to the 
United States; and 250 of “other essential 
oils,” (36,037,000 francs), none going to the 
United States. (One metric quintal—220.4 
pounds; 119 Madagascan francs—US$1 
up to August 31, 1949, and 175 for the 
remainder of the year). 


Fats & Oils 


OILSEEDS AND OIL, BRAZIL 


Brazilian production of edible oilseeds in 
1950 is substantially lower than in 1949, as 
& result of unfavorable weather in Sao 
Paulo, the main producing center for cotton- 
seed and peanuts, from which the bulk of 
edible oils consumed in Brazil is derived. 
The U. S. Embassy tentatively estimates total 
production of unshelled peanuts from crops 
available for consumption in 1950 at 100,000 
metric tons, compared with the official Fed- 
eral estimate of 139,521 metric tons in 1949. 
Cottonseed production is estimated at 590,- 
000 metric tons, compared with 660,000 tons 
in 1949. Soybean production in Rio Grande 
do Sul, the crop center, is estimated at 24,- 
000 tons, compared with 30,000 in 1949. 

Mainly because of low prices, production of 
castor beans is expected to be the smallest 
in some years and is tentatively estimated 
at 130,000 metric tons, compared with 198,- 
759 tons in 1949. Collections of oiticica 
Seeds during the season, which began in 
March, are believed to have totaled 36,000 
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metric tons, an average crop but four times 
the unusually low 1949 crop. This year’s 
crop of tucum nuts is believed to be only 
half as large as the 1949 record crop of 14,- 
000 tons, and the trade sets the 1950 crop of 
flaxseed as the largest on record, some 40,- 
000 tons. Babassu-kernel collections are 
tentatively estimated at 75,000 tons, com- 
pared with 63,000 tons in 1949. Exports of 
these kernels in 1949 declined to 20,470 tons 
from 31,765 tons shipped in 1948. 

The changing pattern of vegetable-oil pro- 
duction is indicated by the following table: 


Production of Major Vegetable Oils, 








Brazil 
[In metric tons} 
m | | 
r Type | 1941 1947 | 1948 | 1949 
EE WAKES: SESS et 
Cottonseed _...| 112, 869 | 62,389 | 61,014 68, 840 
Peanut _ -__- ate 210 | 9,562 37, 940 29, 050 
Babassu. -- _- = 6, 784 | 19, 730 | 19,391 | 21,431 
Castor | 8,891 | 10,388 | 13,666 | 22,191 


Oiticica 18,190 | 5,452 | 17,955 | 7, 096 
Linseed.............} 8, 883 | 4,802 | 4,833 | 7,198 
| | | 


Source: Official and U. S. Embassy estimates based 
on trade and consular sources. 


With the decrease in cotton production, 
domestically produced cottonseed oil is no 
longer adequate for needs (33,458 tons of 
cottonseed oil were exported in 1941), and it 
has been necessary to rely increasingly on 
peanut oil. Another marked change has 
been the substantial increase in production 
of babassu oil and castor oil, resulting mainly 
from increased demand within Brazil. Pro- 
duction of oiticica oil, most of which is ex- 
ported, has varied with the size of each crop. 

Production of oils commonly classed as 
edible is expected to decline in 1950. Pro- 
duction of cottonseed oil will probably be 
about 60,000 tons; peanut oil may not exceed 
20,000 tons. Total production of this class 
of oils is not expected to exceed 90,000 tons. 
Production of oils usually classed as inedible 
probably will increase considerably. The 
major factors affecting their production are: 
(1) Increased exports, resulting from author- 
ization to export castor oil and babassu oil 
in barter trade, (2) increased domestic in- 
dustrial consumption, and (8) increased do- 
mestic use, particularly of babassu oil, for 
edible purposes. 


LARD IMPORTS GLUT CUBAN MARKET 


During August 1950 approximately 18,000,- 
000 pounds of lard and rendered pork fat ar- 
rived at Cuban ports, probably the largest 
volume on record for any single month. 
These imports (about 70 to 80 percent above 
normal monthly requirements), coming after 
excessive July imports of around 15,000,000 
pounds, glutted the Cuban market. The 
large imports resulted from a strong bullish 
trend on the Chicago market. From June 25 
to July 23, Chicago lard quotations increased 
from about $9.50 to $16 per 100 pounds. 
Cuban importers raced to buy, hoping to 
reap large profits as price trends continued 
upward. After the price stabilized at around 
$14.75 by mid-August, buying largely Ceased, 
but too late to prevent the market from be- 
ing overstocked. 

Importers’ losses have been moderate, but 
belief is that Chicago prices will decline fur- 
ther later this fall. Furthermore, importers 
fear the effects of the anticipated easing in 
vegetable-oil supplies in the near future. 


FLAXSEED CROP, MEXICO 


Mexico’s 1950 flaxseed crop is now esti- 
mated by the U. S. Embassy at 40,000 metric 
tons (1,574,700 bushels), compared with the 
1949 official estimate of 50,356 tons. Trade 
reports are that approximately 30,000 tons 
from the 1950 production were exported by 
the end of August and an additional 6,000 
sold for export. Export prices range from 
$105 to $140 per metric ton f. 0. b. Guaymas, 
equal to $2.67 to $3.56 per bushel of 56 


pounds. Flaxseed exports in 1949 were offi- 
cially reported as 37,610 metric tons, of 
which 27,115 tons were shipped to Belgium 
and the remainder mostly to the Nether- 
lands, Germany, and Brazil. 

Present Mexican stocks are extremely low. 
Reports indicate imports may be necessary. 


Foodstuftits 


SALMON PACK, B. C., CANADA 


The salmon pack of British Columbia, 
Canada, as of September 2, 1950, totaled 
1,067,130 cases (48 pounds each), as com- 
pared with 985,321 cases on that date in 
1949 and 784,683 cases on the corresponding 
period of 1947. 

The catch of sockeye was satisfactory un- 
til the end of August, but the run up the 
Adams River failed to reach expectations, 
and upon the recommendations of the In- 
ternational Pacific Salmon Commission, the 
Dominion Government closed the Fraser 
River and the Gulf of Georgia to fishermen 
from September 7 to October 2, 1950. 

The local industry had expected a total 
pack of more than 300,000 cases of sockeye 
this season, and the closing therefore means 
a loss of $8,000,000 to $9,000,000, 50 or 60 
percent of which would have gone to the 
3,500 gillnet fishermen on the Fraser River 
and the Gulf of Georgia. These fishermen 
have been averaging $1.25 to $1.40 for each 
sockeye caught. 

The wholesale price f. 0. b. Vancouver for 
a 48-pound case containing 96 one-half- 
pound labeled tins of sockeye salmon is 
quoted at $33. The industry reports that 
normally there will be no marketing prob- 
lem, inasmuch as Great Britain has agreed 
to spend $5,000,000 for three species of 
British Columbia salmon—sockeye, coho, 
and pinks. The domestic and other export 
markets offer ready outlets for the remainder 
of the pack. 


CANADIAN MUSTARD SEED 


No official estimates on mustard-seed 
acreage in Canada have been released. Field 
sources and trade information indicate that 
about 14,325 acres were planted in 1950. No 
brown mustard was planted, only 200 acres 
of the Oriental variety, and the remaining 
14,125 acres are in the desirable yellow vari- 
ety. A good yield, possibly 7,000,000 pounds, is 
expected. The final estimate of 1949 acreage 
was about 5,000 acres, mostly of the yellow 
variety, and a little Oriental. An estimated 
2,000,000 pounds was produced. 

Exports in the first 6 months of 1950 
totaled 2,640,000 pounds, all to the United 
States. Slightly less than 2,000,000 pounds 
were exported in the first 6 months of 1949, 
all going to the United States. 

It is expected that all mustard-seed ex- 
ports of 1950 will be to the United States. 
Before 1949 substantial quantities moved to 
the United Kingdom. That country took 
2,250,000 pounds in 1948. 


CANADA GOopD MARKET FOR U. S. GRAPES 


Commercial production of grapes in Can- 
ada in 1950 is officially estimated at 68,642,- 
000 pounds, an increase of 34 percent over 
1949. Of its total supply of grapes, Canada 
imports 40 to 50 percent most of which are 
sold for table use. 

Although in the first, 6 months of 1950 
grape imports (almost all from the United 
States) totaled 12,423,028 pounds, as com- 
pared with 14,237,271 pounds in the same 
period of 1949, the heavy grape-importing 
season had not begun. Also, import re- 
strictions have been removed, and depend- 
ent upon the crop in the United States, 
imports are expected to at least equal those of 
1949. Imports in the full year 1949 totaled 
69,069,000 pounds, compared with 44,453,000 
pounds in 1948 and the 1942-46 average of 
48,467,000 pounds, All but a few hundred 
thousand pounds came from the United 
States. Chile was the other principal source. 
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The complete relaxation of import restric- 
tions provided the stimulus for this increase 
in imports. In the restriction-free period 
from October to December more than 50,000- 
000 pounds of grapes entered Canada, almost 
entirely from the United States. 

The Canadian grape industry is in a 
relatively stable position. The larger crop 
expected in 1950 should be easily soid, and 
as Canada is a net importer domestic proc- 
essors should again take most of production. 


Costa Rican Cacao INDUSTRY SLACKENS 


Production of cacao in Costa Rica in the 
last half of 1950 may reach 3,000,000 kilo- 
grams (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds). Pro- 
duction in the first 6 months of the year 
was estimated at 1,520,557 kilograms, a de- 
crease of about 2,800,000 kilograms from the 
output in the first half of 1949. This decline 
was caused by excessive rains and pod rot in 
November and December 1949 and the first 
few months of 1950. 

Exports of dry cacao in the first 6 months 
amounted to 842,131 kilograms, the lowest 
shipment of any first half year since 1945, 
when only 650,336 kilograms were exported. 
Value of exports is estimated at about 
$335,600, the lowest return since 1945, when 
shipments also were valued at about $130,000. 
In the first half of both 1949 and 1948 exports 
were valued at more than $1,500,000. This 
year’s exports therefore represent a reduction 
of about $1,200,000. 

Since 1946 the United States has taken 
about 55 to 65 percent of annual cacao ex- 
ports; in the first 6 months of 1950 it took 
only 37 percent, as compared with Colombia’s 
29 percent. Colombia paid a higher price 
for Costa Rican cacao than did the United 
States. According to Costa Rican Govern- 
ment figures, in the first 4 months of 1950 
exports to Colombia were valued at an aver- 
age of $0.194 a pound, exports to the United 
States were $0.175 a pound, and the average 
value of all shipments was about $0.185 a 
pound. 


INDONESIA’s TEA INDUSTRY GROWING 


The steady improvement in tea cultiva- 
tion in Indonesia in 1949 continued in the 
first 6 months of 1950. In the first 5 months 
the number of producing estates increased 
from 9 to 176 and the number of factories 
from 5 to 111; the planted acreage rose to 
76,331 hectares and the area in upkeep to 
61,603 hectares (1 hectare = 2.471 acres. 
Average monthly production of factory-proc- 
essed tea in the first 5 months amounted to 
3,063,000 kilograms compared with a monthly 
average of 2,264,000 kilograms in 1949 (1 
kilogram = 2.2046 pounds). 

Exports of tea in the first 6 months totaled 
10,542 metric tons, compared with 15,018 
tons in the second half of 1949. 


INDIAN CASHEW-NutT TRADE 


The Indian 1950 crop of unshelled cashew 
nuts is estimated at 40,000 long tons, 15 per- 
cent above the estimated 34,700 tons of 
1949, but about 10 percent below the past 
10-year average of 44,000 tons. 

The cashew-nut production of East Africa 
(chiefly Portuguese East Africa) exceeds that 
of India, and practically the entire crop is 
exported to India where it is mixed with the 
crop of that country before exportation to 
consumer countries. Imports of unshelled 
African cashew nuts in the year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1950, were expected to reach an 
all-time high of 64,000 tons. According to 
trade sources, shipments arriving in the 
period October 1949-July 1950 amounted to 
about 50,000 tons. 

Exports of shelled cashew nuts from India 
in the first 6 months of 1950, totaled 5,788 
tons, valued at 17,022,938 rupees, according 
to unpublished records of the Collector of 
Customs at Madras, compared with 7,551 tons 
valued at 20,376,349 rupees in the same period 
of 1949. (Rate of exchange on September 
18, 1949, before devaluation, 1 Indian rupee = 
$0.30 United States currency; on September 
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19, 1949, after devaluation, 1 Indian rupee= 
$0.21.) 

Exports to the United States in the first 
half of 1950 totaled 4,734 tons valued at 
14,114,097 rupees as against 6,695 tons valued 
at 18,309,754 rupees in the same period of 
1949. 

Exports to the United States in the crop 
year September 1949-August 1950 were ex- 
pected to total 16,000 tons, out of total ex- 
ports of 18,500 tons. 

The 1950 supply of shelled cashew nuts, 
based on an average 25 percent yield from 
the unshelled supply of about 104,000 tons, 
is about 26,000 tons. Shipments of an esti- 
mated 16,500 tons plus local consumption of 
about 3,000 tons, leave approximately 6,500 
tons of shelled nuts on hand until the 1951 
crop from Africa enters the market about 
mid-November. 


PORTUGUESE FISH INDUSTRIES REVIVE 


The Portuguese fishing and canning in- 
dustry is hopeful that 1950 will prove to be 
a profitable year, as sardines have again ap- 
peared off the Portuguese coast after an ab- 
sence of 2 years. The Guild of Sardine 
Fishing Proprietors reports that sardine 
catches are approaching former levels. The 
improvement may be seen from the follow- 
ing data on the market value of the total 
catch of sardines and other varieties: In the 
first 7 months of 1950, 86,000,000 escudos; in 
August, about 15,000 tons, valued at 50,000,- 
000 escudcos; the July catch totaled 9,241 
metric tons valued at 28,800,000 escudos, of 
which 4,394 tons were of sardines (1 Portu- 
guese escudo — US#$0.035). 

Of the total sardine catch in the first 6 
months of 1950, 1,861 tons were bought by 
canneries and the remainder of 2,911 tons 
was sold for public consumption. Fish can- 
neries worked at only a small fraction of ca- 
pacity, packing 508,911 cases of fish, includ- 
ing 347,988 cases of anchovies, 94,718 cases 
of sardines, and 37,549 cases of tuna and sim- 
ilar varieties. The output of sardines com- 
pares with the annual average pack of 1,878,- 
000 cases in the years 1943-47. The anchovy 
pack in the first half of the year was one 
of the highest on record. 

Total fish exports during the first 6 months 
of 1950 amounted to 486,622 cases (7,465 
tons) valued at about 160,000,000 escudos, 
and consisted of 198,871 cases of sardines, 
mostly from the preceding season’s pack; 
213,840 cases of anchovies; and 34,799 Cases 
of tuna and other varieties. The export of 
sardines was 20 percent below that of the 
first half of 1949 when 250,920 cases were 
shipped. Average annual exportation of sar- 
dines in the period 1943-47 was 1,800,000 
cases. 

The United Kingdom, the United States, 
and Italy continued to be the principal mar- 
kets for Portuguese canned fish, taking about 
70 percent of total exports of sardines, ancho- 
vies, and tuna. The British Government has 
contracted for the purchase of 25 percent of 
Portugal’s production of canned sardines in 
the current season up to a maximum of 
500,000 cases. 


SEED PURCHASES AND SALES, ITALY 


Italian trade in seeds has been practically 
at a standstill in 1950 because all European 
countries have large stocks—Germany in 
particular—according to the trade. One 
trade source cited a German offer to Italy 
at prices 50 percent lower than the price of 
Italian field seeds purchased in 1948. Ger- 
man trade circles have expressed the opinion 
that its stocks will be exhausted by the end 
of 1950, and that by 1951 trade should return 
to normal. Seed production in Europe in 
1950 promises to be good because of the 
abundant forage crops. 

United States seed exports to Italy in the 
future will be limited to seeds in which the 
United States specializes and which are 
found particularly suitable to the soil and 
climate of Italy. The recent trade agree- 
ment signed by Italy, France, and the Nether- 





lands, and which may include Germany by 
the end of the year, permits the importation 
of seeds among these countries license-free, 
This agreement will of course, work to the 
detriment of United States seeds, as they may 
be imported only through licenses. Nether. 
lands competition is another factor respon- 
sible for curtailed European purchases of 
United States seeds. 

Another factor detrimental to Uniteq 
States seed exports is the difficulty that for. 
eign buyers encounter in obtaining import 
licenses for dollar imports and the length 
of time involved before licenses are granted, 

In the opinion of a United States source, 
Italian traders lost interest in United States 
seeds in 1949, when European production re- 
turned to normal and there was difficulty in 
getting licenses for United States seeds. The 
cost of United States seeds is estimated at 
from $30 to $40 higher a ton than European 
seeds. This same source stated that were 
United States vegetable seed prices on a par 
with European prices, and if other factors, 
especially exchange matters, were equal, his 
company would have been able to sell about 
500 tons of United States peas, 30 to 40 tons 
of lettuce seed, 100 tons of snap beans, and 
about 5 tons of tomato seed, a total of about 
$500,000 in terms of European prices, as com. 
pared with a total reported value of $50,000 
transacted in 1949. 


General Products 


HANDICRAFT INDUSTRY AND TRADE, FINLAND 


Finland’s handicraft industry reportedly 
is reviving under the impetus of both organ- 
izational and governmental support. This 
once-thriving industry recovered during 
World War II when factory-made articles 
became short or unobtainable. Now that 
machine-made goods are again available, the 
industry must find new tasks for its crafts- 
men and new markets. 

The Government of Finland supports 
schools for training handicraft workers, and, 
special courses are arranged to promote 
interest in handicrafts and to develop special 
skills, by organizations which are members 
of a central federation operated so far ona 
nonprofit basis. In 1949 the federation es- 
tablished a wholesale-export firm which also 
acts as a central purchasing agency. 

Among the better-known Finnish handi- 
crafts are decorative glass and other ceramic 
articles, and ornaments for personal use. 
Other characteristic products are knives with 
sheaths (‘“‘puukko” knives); jewelry; colorful 
rugs in ancient and modern patterns; na- 
tional costumes in patterns handed down 
from the thirteenth century; lace for doilies 
and table and bed linens; knit scarves, mit- 
tens, gloves, and shawls; dolls (cloth and 
wood) in native costume; articles of tin 
plate; woodwork—book covers, cigarette 
boxes, desk sets, candlesticks, trays, dishes, 
bowls, tankards, and carved figurines depict- 
ing Finnish types in miniature; lamps, light- 
ing fixtures, and fireplace articles in iron; 
decorative pots and pans of copper; baskets 
woven of roots and reed grass; slippers, horns, 
knapsacks, containers and other articles of 
birchbark. A novelty in woven wood splints 
is among the more recently developed handi- 
craft articles. 

During the first 6 months of 1950, exports 
of hand-made jewelry amounted to 314 kilo- 
grams, compared with only 260 kilograms in 
the entire year 1949, and exports of sheath 
knives amounted to 5,000 kilograms in the 
first 6 months, against 4,000 kilograms in the 
1949 period. 

Ceramics valued at $6,000 are expected to 
be exported in the year 1950, compared with 
only $900 in 1949. 


Leather & Products 


HIDE AND SKIN SITUATION, AUSTRALIA 


Australian demand far exceeded supply for 
lightweight calfskin and yearling hides, 4% 
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well as for 45- to 50-pound hides for light- 
weight factory sole leather during 1949-50. 
Heavier hides were obtainable in sufficient 
quantity. An important factor in the de- 
clining yearling, beef-cattle, and calf slaugh- 
ter was the higher meat prices. 

Markets for hides and skins in 1949-50 
remained unchanged, British Commonwealth 
countries continuing as leading foreign sup- 
pliers. Goatskins were purchased in India, 
and New Zealand furnished some yearling 
hides which were tanned and then exported. 
Prevailing world prices were paid for the 
imported raw materials. Exports of leather 
produced from such imported hides were 
not controlled. 

Australia’s Meat and Allied Traders Fed- 
eration reported that losses in sheep skins 
and hides cost the Commonwealth more than 
A£1,000,000 a year. In an attempt to reduce 
this loss, the Hides and Skins Improvement 
Society of Australia has been advising 
slaughtermen in proper methods of killing, 
skinning, and drying. 


FRENCH RAW-HIDE PRICES AND LEATHER 
PRODUCTION RISE 


French raw-hide and skin prices continued 
to rise through the early part of September 
1950. The leather and shoe industries re- 
quested that exports be governmentally con- 
trolled as a means of combating the soaring 
prices. 

Leather output was considerably higher in 
the second quarter of 1950 than in the like 
period of 1949, primarily because of larger 
shoe sales. Contributing factors in a 10 
percent rise in production of cattle leather 
for soles in the period April-June 1950 over 
the corresponding period of 1949 included 
higher shoe output, use of a greater propor- 
tion of leather soles than substitutes, and 
reduction of stocks of soles during Jan- 
uary-March 1950. Tanneries reported very 
heavy July and August sales, notably to Ger- 
many. 


TANNIN-EXTRACTION PLANT, MEXICO 


A proposed tannin-extraction plant at 
Alvarado, Mexico, is expected to be com- 
pleted by the end of 1950. Machinery has 
begun to arrive in Veracruz and arrange- 
ments are being made for the procurement 
of raw material (buttonwood or Conocarpus 
erecta). Capacity is expected to be about 
300 tons of tannin a month. 


Machinery 


CHLORINE FLANT FOR VENEZUELA 


The Corporacién Venezolana de Fomento, 
assisted by two consultants of a United States 
engineering company, recently commenced a 
study of the feasibility of establishing in 
Venezuela a plant to produce chlorine and 
its derivatives. The study would determine 
industrial possibilities, evaluate market pros- 
pects, and recommend plant site and fa- 
cilities. If findings are favorable, the 
Corporacién intends to begin work on the 
plant at an early date, according to press 
reports. 

Salt production in Venezuela has been 
geared largely to domestic requirements. The 
project under study appears to offer possibili- 
ties for establishment and development of 
an industry consuming a natural resource 
thus far exploited on a very limited scale. 
Production and sale of marine salt in Vene- 
tuela has long been a Government monopoly. 


Metals & Minerals 


CHILEAN IRON-ORE OUTFUT CUT 


A train wreck which interrupted opera- 
tions for 2 weeks is described as the chief 
cause for the sharp reduction in Chilean 
lron-ore production in the first 6 months of 
1950. Output in that period totaled only 
1,475,791 short tons compared with the 1,658,- 
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342 tons mined in the comparable period of 
1949. 

Development of the new El Romeral iron- 
ore mine is reported to be awaiting comple- 
tion of legal formalities. 


NEW WIRE FACTORY IN CHILE 


Construction of a new factory to manu- 
facture wire and wire products at Huachi- 
pato, Chile, site of the recently completed 
steel works of Companhia de Acero del Pacifico, 
was scheduled to start in September. The 
new company, which is financed by Belgian 
and Chilean capital and is to be known as 
Industrias Chileanas de Alambre, presumably 
will depend on Huachipato for much if not 
all of its raw materials. 

Plans are reported being developed for in- 
creasing the annual capacity of Huachipato 
to 350,000 tons. 


GUATEM\LAN RESTRICTIONS ON STEEL 


The Guatemalan Government recently im- 
posed a regulation freezing the stocks of tin 
plate, galvanized sheet, and galvanized pipe 
in the hands of importers. This action re- 
flected a more stringent export-control policy 
on steel announced by the United States. 

Sales from the frozen stocks are to be made 
under regulations to be issued by the Guata- 
malan Government. 


NEw ZEALAND ASBESTOS MINE REOPENS 


As a result of foreign-exchange shortages, 
production has been resumed at the asbestos 
mine near Takaka, on South Island, New 
Zealand, and is expected to reach 1,000 long 
tons a year, states the foreign press. The 
mine is operated by an Australian com- 
pany, which has installed new machinery. 
Asbestos production in New Zealand was 
last reported in 1945. 

The anticipated output will not provide 
the long-fiber asbestos used for fabrics and 
insulation but can be used in making 
asbestos cement. The deposits, though not 
extensive, are believed to be the largest in 
New Zealand. 


TUNISIAN ORE OUTPUT, EXPORTS DOWN 


Less iron ore was mined in and exported 
from Tunisia during the first 6 months of 
1950 than during the comparable period of 
1949. Production declined from 361,243 
metric tons to 357,982 tons, and exports fell 
from 405,964 tons to only 362,039 tons. 

The stockpile of iron ore amounted to 
97,148 tons on July 1, 1950. 

Iron-ore production in July 1950 totaled 
61,036 tons, a 13.5 percent drop from the 
record of 70,559 tons mined in June. 

Exports in July amounted to 67,831 tons, 
of which 38,843 tons were shipped to the 
United Kingdom, 10,221 tons to the United 
States, 10,160 tons to the Netherlands, and 
8,607 tons to Germany. 

Stocks of ore on hand at the end of July 
were &6,666 tons—18,869 tons at the mines 
and 67,797 tons at ports awaiting shipment. 


NEW ASBESTOS MILL IN SOUTH AFRICA 


A new asbestos mill with a capacity of 100 
tons a month began operation in August 
in Natal Province, Union of South Africa. 
Initial output is at half of capacity. The 
mill, owned by the Natal Asbestos Milling 
Co, (Pty.), Ltd., is located in the heart of 
the asbestos-producing region, about 13 
miles from Kranskop, near the border of 
the Transvaal, 

The chrysotile ore is obtained from three 
mines located on nearby native reserves, 
where very extensive deposits are reported, 
and is milled to various grades of fineness. 
The mill and the three mines together em- 
ploy 75 persons. Most of the asbestos is 
exported to Europe, with small quantities 
going to South America. A representative 
states that no shipments have been made 
to the United States because of the higher 
prices offered in Europe. South African 
shipments of chrysotile asbestos to the 


United States are said to originate in another 
district and to be of a type more in demand 
by American buyers. 


ANTIMONY OUTPUT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Production of antimony ore in the Union 
of South Africa during the first 3 months of 
1950 showed a sharp rise to 4,711 tons, aver- 
aging 61.5 percent antimony, from the 2,326 
tons produced in the final quarter of 1949; 
output during the first quarter of 1949 was 
1,864 tons. Exports through March 1950 
totaled 3,584 tons valued at £198,053, com- 
pared with 2,436 tons worth £138,774 for the 
last quarter of 1949 and 1,703 tons worth 
£101,165 for the first quarter of 1949. (Prior 
to September 19, 1949, £1—US$4.03; after 
that date, $2.80.) 

Antimony is produced by a single firm in 
the Union of South Africa and exported to 
the United Kingdom under contract. 


VENEZUELAN IRON-ORE MOVES TO 
DEEP-WATER PORT 


Early in September the first iron ore mined 
in Venezuela for export was scheduled to 
leave the Caroni River port of Palau for the 
deep-water port Puerto de Hierro for storage 
there until spring 1951, when it is to be 
loaded on oceangoing vessels for shipment to 
Baltimore, Md. On July 24, the first train- 
load of ore had left the still incomplete mines 
at El Pao, and up to September 1 about 20,000 
tons had been shipped to storage bins at 
Palau. When installations at the mines are 
completed, trains carrying 4,000 tons will be 
dispatched to Palau daily. 

However, despite this excellent progress, 
the shipment of Venezeulan ore to the United 
States will not begin until a sufficient reserve 
has been built up at Puerto de Hierro to 
insure regular cargoes for north-bound ore 
carriers—probably, as indicated, not until the 
spring of 1951. 


Motion Pictures 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CEYLON 


One new theater, the Laza in Kandy, with 
a seating capacity of 500, was opened in 
Ceylon during the past 6 months, bringing 
the number of theaters to 83 and the seat- 
ing capacity to 46,578. An undetermined 
number of exhibiters, using tents and motor 
generators, are making one-night stands in 
towns where there are no theaters. 

The United States is supplying about 75 
percent and the United Kingdom 25 percent 
of the English-language films shown, ae- 
cording to operators of the largest theater 
chain in Ceylon. For normal operations, 
this chain needs seven English-language 
feature films every 2 weeks. During the first 
6 months of 1950 the chain imported 27 
Indian films, 12 in the Hindu language and 
15 in Tamil. Dubbing is still under consid- 
eration, and a British feature dubbed in 
Tamil is being shown. Response will deter- 
mine further steps to be taken in this field. 

Ceylon customs returns for June 1950 
show that imports of motion pictures dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1950 totaled 2,728,- 
838 linear feet valued at 1,077,074 rupees. 
The largest supplier in value was India (49 
percent), followed by the United States (33 
percent) and the United Kingdom (12 per- 
cent). The import duty, for United States 
films is 0.065 rupee per linear foot; accord- 
ing to one theater operator, a United States 
feature film of 10,000 feet costs nearly 700 
rupees in duty alone (1 rupee=about 
US$0.21). 


TRADE RESTRICTIONS IN BRAZIL 


Quota allocations on the same basis as for 
the preceding quarters of 1950, were approved 
by the Bank of Brazil late in August for 
fourth-quarter 1950 and first-quarter 1951 
film imports, despite the fact that most for- 
eign film distributors applied for increased 
quotas. Some trade sources believe this is 
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an attempt to encourage the use of Brazilian 
laboratory facilities for making film copies. 

Considerable improvement was noticed in 
the manner in which the Bank of Brazil 
handled remittances of dollar exchange for 
film earnings. First-category film remit- 
tances (70 percent of total) were being trans- 
ferred almost immediately upon deposit of 
local currency. The delay in transfer of 
second-category remittances at the end of 
August was between 3 and 4 months. With 
the improved exchange position of the Bank, 
foreign-film distributors are optimistic that 
supplemental exchange quotas will be ap- 
proved to permit remittances of 1949 film 
earnings in excess of the authorized monthly 
allocations. 

Regulations (passed in June) increasing 
mandatory exhibitions of Brazilian produc- 
tions to six a year appear to have caused 
greater hardships to exhibitors and foreign- 
film distributors than anticipated. United 
States film companies report that the new 
ruling has affected normal revenue intake 
in the Federal District. Brazilian film pro- 
ducers have petitioned authorities for stricter 
enforcement of the ruling, claiming that nu- 
merous exhibitors are not showing the re- 
quired number of Brazilian films. 

During August a bill was introduced into 
the Chamber of Deputies proposing a gov- 
ernment subsidy for the domestic motion- 
picture industry. Only exclusively Brazilian 
companies would benefit. No definite 
amount of money was stipulated. The Bank 
of Brazil was designated as the administrat- 
ing agency. Trade sources do not believe 
anything will be done with this bill until 
1951. 


EXHIBITION IN THE NETHERLANDS 


During the first 7 months of 1950, 9,928,- 
250 tickets were sold for admissions to film 
theaters in Amsterdam, Netherlands, an 
increase of more than 30 percent over the 
like period of 1949, when 7,487,709 tickets 
were sold. Because of a decline in average 
admission prices, box-office receipts for the 
first 7 months of 1950 amounted to 5,586,375 
guilders, somewhat below the January-June 
1949 total of 6,339,313 guilders. (1 guilder 
was equal to about 38 cents up to September 
20, 1949; subsequently, about 26 cents.) 

During the week of June 30—July 7, 1950, 
the Netherlands Film Distributing Office, 
whose manager is also the owner of a chain 
of theaters in Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and 
The Hague, organized a so-called French 
Week, to show a series of French films of 
special cultural value. Gala premieres of 
some French pictures were arranged by the 
chain, and other French films were also 
shown in the three cities. French Week is 
stated to have been a commercial success. 


The national Polygoon-Profilti newsreels 
are being released in about 100 prints, ac- 
cording to the Minister of Education, Arts, 
and Science, and form a regular part of the 
program of about 400 theaters. These news- 
reels are being flown to Indonesia, the West 
Indies, and Venezuela, where they are shown 
about 48 hours after their release in the 
Netherlands. World news is received from 
correspondents all over the world in ex- 
change for Netherlands news. 


16-mM. FILMS IN SOUTH AMERICA 


The market position of 16-mm. enter- 
tainment motion pictures has advanced con- 
siderably in South America in the past few 
years, and at present there are some 2,036 
outlets for such films. Of these, 851 are 
theaters or other permanent buildings with 
an estimated seating capacity of 166,000; 257 
are commercial exhibitors such as clubs, 
cafes, and independent operators using halls 
and giving open-air showings; 712 are non- 
commercial exhibitors such as factories, hos- 
pitals, schools, hotels, plantations, and min- 
ing companies; and 216 are mobile units. 
Countries having the largest number of ex- 
hibitors are Brazil, Argentina, Colombia, and 
Venezuela, but there is no commercial dis- 
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tribution of 16-mm. theatrical films in Para- 
guay and Uruguay. 

The accompanying table shows the num- 
ber of exhibitors of 16-mm. films in each 
country, including commercial outlets, non- 
commercial exhibitors, and mobile units: 


Outlets for 16-mm. Theatrical Films in 
South America 


Commercial 












exhibitors = 
: Fixed n 2 i « 
Country ! locations 2 os/ = 
| i =| = 
Ins Seating; 5 5 = 
wy capac- | 3 S 2 
| ity? | © Z = 
Argentina | 150 | 22,500 | 165 |-...-- | 150 
Bolivia__- } 25] 3,750 |------|------| 13 
Brazil.___. 466 | 93, 200 nant «a0 2 
Chile___- 1 | 300 | a epee 40 
Colombia__.- 84 | 12,800 | 92 |}--- 5 
Ecuador - - mits ea — 
ae 32 | 4,800 |---.-- 6 
Venezuela. 91 | 27,400 |-- . 
Totals.........| 851 |166,000 | 257 | 712] 216 
1 There is no eommercial distribution of 16-mm. films in 
Paraguay and Uruguay, 


2 Estimated. 


FILMS IN THAILAND 


Thailand has approximately 25 stationary 
16-mm. theaters (none in Bangkok) and an 
estimated 40 commercial mobile motion- 
picture units. There are also about 35 semi- 
mobile units controlled by the Thai Ministry 
of Education. Domestically produced en- 
tertainment films, although mediocre, are 
in great demand throughout the interior. 
In Bangkok however, United States films are 
predominant. 

Five studios in Thailand are producing 
16-mm. films; however, only two are 
equipped for shooting 16-mm. sound films. 
From 15 to 20 films suitable for public show- 
ing in Bangkok were released during the 
first half of 1950. More were produced but 
because of their poor quality were shipped 
to the interior. Although some black and 
white films are developed in Bangkok, the 
majority of them and all color films are sent 
to the United States, Australia, or Singapore 
for processing. No laboratory facilities are 
available for making 16-mm. prints from 
35-mm. films. 

Practically all foreign 16-mm. films being 
shown are distributed by the seven major 
United States film companies operating in 
Thailand. A large number of 16-mm. films 
have been privately purchased and imported 
for commercial and semicommercial show- 
ings. Most distributors charge a flat basic 
price for each program, according to the 
quality of the picture and location of the 
theater. 


BRITAIN’S Eapy PLAN 


The Eady plan to assist the British film in- 
dustry was scheduled to begin operating Sep- 
tember 10, 1950. The plan calls for an in- 
crease in the entertainment tax on tickets 
costing over 1 shilling 6 pence (about 21 
cents) to subsidize British film producers, 
distributors, and exhibitors. A board of 12 
directors, representing producers, distribu- 
tors, and exhibitors, has been appointed to 
administer the plan. The board will have an 
independent chairman. 

Some feel the plan will not add much 
stimulus to British production. There is also 
considerable resentment at the fact that the 
public will pay practically-all the subsidy, 
£2,700,000 of the estimated £3,000,000, and the 
British Treasury will only contribute about 
£300,000. 

The Board of Trade shows that during the 
first 3 months of 1950, 371,063,000 paid ad- 
missions to theaters amounted to £28,040,000, 
of which 35.4 percent was said by exhibitors 
to have been paid to the Government in 





entertainment _ tax. Exhibitors 


£18,101,000, of 


retaineqg 
which 35.9 percent, or 
£6,497,000, went for the hire of films. The 
British Treasury is expected to receive ap- 
proximately £35,000,000 during 1950 from the 
entertainment tax (£1—US$2.80). 


Naval Stores, Gums, 
Waxes, and Resins 


BRAZIL’S ROSIN IMPORTS 


Trade sources in Brazil state that stocks of 
rosin for future consumption are nonexist- 
ent; during most of 1950 the practice has 
been to import small quantities, which are 
consumed at once. Stocks are on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, and most paper manufacturers 
fear they may be exhausted and the industry 
jeopardized. 

Some relaxation of controls in the period 
May-July 1950 to allow imports from the 
United States to consumers was reported. 
Ships’ manifests bore this out. Of 5,500 
metric tons imported in the period January 
through early August, more than 1,500 tons 
were received from the United States in 
June, July, and the first few days of August. 
Imports from France in the latter period 
were 375 tons. At present the Bank of 
Brazil is said to be granting licenses for 
the importation of rosin to direct consumers 
only. Small users, who are supplied by dis- 
tributors, wholesalers, and retailers, have 
been hard hit. 

Large quantities of mineral spirits have 
been allowed to enter and have replaced tur- 
pentine for most uses. 


Paints & Pigments 


IRON-OXIDE PRODUCTION, CANADA 


Canada’s production of iron oxides has 
ranged from a peak of 19,128 tons in 1920 to 
a low of 4,357 tons in 1933; output in 1949 
was 12,649 tons. Production is centered in 
the Trois Rivieres area of Quebec and is 
principally ochreous iron oxide, sold un- 
calcined for use in purifying illuminating 
gas. Small amounts are exported. 

A paint company, the only producer of 
calcined iron oxides in the Dominion, oper- 
ates deposits and a plant at Red Mill, near 
Trois Rivieres. Several other known deposits 
are undeveloped. 


Petroleum & Products 


SaupI ARABIAN DEVELOPMENTS 


Crude-oil production in Saudi Arabia set 
a new record in August, according to the 
Arabian-American Oil Co. Preliminary 
calculations show total August production 
at 18,200,000 barrels, an average of 585,800 
barrels daily. It appears that despite mar- 
keting uncertainties, the present rate of 
production will be maintained through this 
calendar year, considering that 6,000,000- 
8,000,000 barrels are being taken off to fill the 
almost completed pipeline from Saudi Arabia 
to the Mediterranean coast and related 
tankage. 

Crude continues to flow into the 1,080,000- 
barrel Aramco royalty-gaging tanks at 
Qaisumah (formerly Station No. 3), where it 
arrived on August 26, at the rate of about 
60,000 barrels daily. It has been predicted 
that oil will start into the pipeline from 
that point, moving on toward Rafha, the 
next station, about October 1, though this 
is dependent upon progress in hydrostatic 
testing of the line. 

Another significant development is initi- 
ation of work by Aramco on the producing 
facilities at the Ain Dar field, some 20 miles 
west of Abqaiq. Gas-oil separators are 
actively being constructed, and a pipeline 
to Abqaiq is getting under way. The field is 
scheduled to be tied in by about 1951, but 
the work may be completed by the end of 
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1950. Facilities now being installed will 
easily permit two wells at Ain Dar, together 
with those to be completed, to add another 
100,000 barrels daily to Aramco production. 
Expansion of these facilities later on is 
anticipated. 

An asphalt plant has recently gone into 
production at Ras Tanura, but full capacity 
of 500 barrels daily has not yet been attained. 
None of the roads maintained by Aramco 
nas been hard-surfaced, so there is an im- 
mediate need for the asphalt to be produced. 


MIDDLE EAST PIPELINES 


Pipeline capacity for delivering Middle 
East crude oil to the Eastern Mediterranean 
will be at least 715,000 barrels and perhaps 
855,000 barrels daily upon completion of the 
Kirkuk-Banias line (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, September 4, 1950, page 35). The 
rate of delivery will depend on the operating 


status at the time of a completed 12-inch 
line and a nearly completed 16-inch line, 
both terminating at Haif. 

Pipeline delivery of 715,000 to 855,000 bar- 
rels daily to the Mediterranean coast is 
equivalent to the daily arrival of seven to 
nine T-—2 tankers, each carrying 100,000 bar- 
rels. Comparative costs of transportation 
are difficult to calculate because of the un- 
certain element of the rate at which pipe- 
line companies will seek to amortize their 
investments. One estimate of the cost for 
the tapline Quatif-Sidon, based on relatively 
short-term amortization, is 40 cents per 
barrel. This cost compares with a differen- 
tial of 54 cents per barrel (based on old 
Ministry of Transport rates) between the 
Persian Gulf-Western Europe and Levant 
cost-Western Europe tanker rates. 

The accompanying table shows pertinent 
details of the several Middle East pipeline 
projects. 


Present and Projected Pipelines in the Middle East 





Originating point Terminal 


(inches) | (miles) 








_-—— 


Kirkuk, Iraq. ..----| 
Tae 


Tripoli, Lebanon_. 12 532 
16 532 


sake @o.... : 
Es a Sees 12 620 


RE Ser “eee 16} 620 
Quatif, S. Arabia...) Sidon, Lebanon 30-31 | 1,075 | 

| | 

| 

Keknuk, Iraq...-... Banias, Syria_-_.--| 30 | 

| | 

Cuwait 2 a — 

—— — \rartus, Syria 3_. 34 | 800 | 





1 This is present capacity for finished lines and initial capacity for unfinished lines. 


Size | Length 





> | ‘ 
560 | Iraq, Syria 


eae, 
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Traversing capacity || Status 
| sentient 
| Iraq, Syria, Leb | 45,000 | Operating. 
cane 90, 000 | Do. 
Iraq, Transjordan,| 45,000 | Completed but closed 
Israel. due to political dispute. 
( Ee | 90,000 | Last 40 miles not laid. 
Saudi Arabia, | 300,000 | Expected to flow by 
Trans-Jordan, | Jan. 1, 1951. 


Syria, Lebanon. | 
i | 280,000 | Work to begin Decem- 
| ber 1950, to be com- 
pleted at end 1952. 
535,000 | Planned and discussed, 
but company 
| not known. 


Iran, Iraq, Syria_. 
plans 


$ This line would originate Iranian crude from the vicinity of Abadan; a southern fork originating Kuwait crude would 


connect with Iranian fork iust west of Iraq-Iran frontier. 


3The Mediterranean terminal site has not been selected but Tartus has been considered, 


Source: Foreign Service reports and trade sources. 


Radio & Television 


DUESSELDORF (WESTERN GERMANY) 
RADIO FAIR 


The Duesseldorf (Western Germany) Radio 
Fair, held from August 18 to August 27, 1950, 
was a decided success in attracting interest 
of the general public and the radio industry. 
Americans and Germans believe that the 
fair marks distinct progress in the develop- 
ment of frequency modulation. Radio man- 
ufacturers now appear to have FM receivers 
available, at least keeping pace with prog- 
ress made by broadcasters. Furthermore, 
general price reductions bring FM sets with- 
in the range of families in the medium-in- 
come bracket. FM connectors for convert- 
ing AM receivers were displayed prominently 
by all manufacturers, most of whom showed 
connectors for attachment inside receivers. 

Displays consisted mainly of show-window 
arrangements stressing the commercial as- 
pects of radio from the retailer’s point of 
view. Little technical information was avail- 
able, as manufacturers’ displays were not 
attended by technical personnel. 

In a special exhibit, West German radio 
stations described their operations and pro- 
grams, emphasizing their individual special- 
ties. RIAS was r2presented in this section 
and attracted considerable attention by the 
unique design of its display. 


NETHERLANDS TO UsE 625-LINE TV 


The Netherlands has decided to provide 
television service by means of six trans- 
mitters, the first of which will be put in 
Operation early next year in Lopik, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. The Lopik trans- 
mitter is expected to serve 4,000,000 people 
in The Hague, Amsterdam, and Rotterdam 
area. The vertical definition will be 625 
lines, the standard tentatively agreed upon 
by experts from 22 of the 25 countries who 
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took part in the deliberations in London fol- 
lowing the Study Group 11 demonstrations 
in the United States, France, the Nether- 
lands, and England in March—May of this 
year. The United Kingdom decided to con- 
tinue the 405-line standard for its 300,000 
viewers. The French expressed a preference 
for 819 lines. The United States—which had 
an estimated 7,500,000 TV sets in operation 
September 1—proposed to continue the 525- 
line monochrome standard adopted in 1941. 


Rubber & Products 


DEMAND FOR RUBBER PRODUCTS 
IN TUNISIA INCREASED 


Imports of rubber and rubber goods into 
Tunisia reached a value of 670,483,000 francs 
in 1949 compared with 459,555,000 francs in 
1948 and 20,641,000 francs in 1938 ($2,313,166 
in 1949, $1,815,242 in 1948, and $586,204 in 
1938, converted at the respective rates of ex- 
change, the franc being equivalent to $0.00345 
in 1949, $0.00395 in 1948, and $0.0284 in 1938). 

The demand for tires and tubes, account- 
ing for nearly 75 percent of the value of 
rubber and products imported in 1949, has 
greatly increased in recent years, largely as 
a result of greater use of trucks in restora- 
tion work and industrial development. 

At the end of World War II, the tire short- 
age was acute. In the postwar years, heavy 
imports of tires and tubes were made, prin- 
cipally from the United States. The return 
to normal of French production has made 
competition in the Tunisian market very dif- 
ficult for tires and tubes of United States 
origin. Of the 211,440 tires and inner tubes 
valued at 475,883,000 francs imported in 1949, 
France supplied 77.9 percent and the United 
States 15.9 percent. Farm tractor and imple- 
ment tires had been imported almost entirely 
from the United States, but about a year ago 
France began supplying these tires. 


Of the imports of rubber products other 
than tires and tubes, valued at 194,600,000 
francs in 1949, France supplied 78.6 percent. 
United States participation was 4.2 percent. 


ITALIAN DEMAND FOR RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Immediately after the outbreak of the Ko- 
rean war the Italian demand for rubber 
products more than trebled. In July, 300,000 
tires were sold, against a normal July average 
of only 100,000. Dealers sold virtually all 
of their stocks. 

This intensification of demand apparently 
was fostered in part by a relative stabiliza- 
tion of prices, although manufacturers raised 
prices 5 percent in July on products made 
of natural and synthetic rubber and on 
August 5 added 15 percent on products made 
of natural rubber and 24 percent on products 
made of synthetic. The Italian Government 
requested that it be informed before any 
further increases were made. Although 
manufacturers are still pressing for greater 
increases, officials of the Rubber Association 
believe the Government will seek to prevent 
excessive price advances. 

The rubber industry apparently is reluc- 
tant to expand production greatly until it 
sees whether demand holds up, and the Asso- 
ciation believes that purchases of rubber, 
natural and synthetic, will be held to a 
more or less “normal” consumption trend. 
Stocks are estimated at approximately 2 
months’ production, the normal quantity. 
The natural and synthetic rubber required 
by the industry in 1949 was up to 35,000 
metric tons. 


PORTUGUESE RUBBER-PRODUCT INDUSTRY 


The rubber-product industry of Portugal 
can supply the bulk of domestic and colonial 
requirements, and the industry has been 
assisted by official measures to _ restrict 
foreign competition. Whereas imports of 
rubber and rubber products in 1946 were 
valued at 178,000,000 escudos, progressive re- 
strictions on imports reduced foreign pur- 
chases to 50,000,000 escudos in 1949, of which 
about one-third consisted of basic raw ma- 
terials. Practically all imports of rubber and 
products decreased in the period 1946-49. 
Automobile tires and tubes fell from 114,- 
000,000 escudos in 1946 to 16,000,000 in 1949. 
(One escudo in 1946 and 1947—$0.0405; in 
1948, $0.0402; in 1949, $0.0348; and in 1950, 
$0.0345.) 

In 1946, out of total imports of 141,000,000 
escudos’ worth of rubber products, the 
United States supplied 73,000,000 escudos’ 
worth; in 1949 the United States share was 
less than one-fourth, the remainder being 
supplied by Western European countries. 
Preliminary figures indicate that the 1949 
import-trade level is being maintained in 
1950. Portugal may be expected to produce 
the bulk of its rubber products and to limit 
its imports to raw materials and specialty 
items, wherever possible, from nondollar 
sources. 


Shipbuilding 
SHIPS DELIVERED AND ORDERED, SWEDEN 


The Lions Gate is the fourth of the Seattle 
class of 19.5-knot ships built in Sweden by 
the Kockums Makaniska Verkstad, Malmo, 
for the Rederi AB Nordstjernan, Stockholm; 
the other three are the Segtile, Golden Gate, 
and Los Angeles. The Lions Gate, launched 
in February, is an all-welded open shelter 
decker with ice strengthening and scantlings 
for deeper loading, built to the highest class 
of Lloyd’s Register. Each of the seven hatch- 
ways is served by two fast electric deck cranes, 
and a considerable portion of her total refrig- 
erated capacity is intended for the carriage 
of deep frozen meat at a temperature of 
minus 20° C. 

On August 5, 1950, the MS Angara was de- 
livered from the Lidingoverken, Gashaga, to 
V/O Maschinoimport, Moscow. This all- 


(Continued on p. 31) 
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Prepared in Transportation and 
Communications Branch, Office 
of Industry and Commerce 


West German Rail Transport 
Meeting Traffic Demands 


During the first 6 months of 1950 the 
capacity of the transportation system of 
Western Germany was more than adequate. 
With total traffic volume only slightly above 
1949, highway transport continued to gain 
relative to railways and inland-water trans- 
port. The main difficulties continued to be 
in the financial, not the operational, field. 

The fusion between the German Railways 
of the former Bizonal Area and of the French 
Zone, was deferred until passage of the law 
on the Organization of the Bundesbahn, ex- 
pected to take place in late 1950. As a con- 
sequence, some of the figures below pertain 
to the Bundesbahn in the Bizonal Area only, 
which carry, however, 85 percent of the total 
rail traffic. 

Railway revenues (Bizonal Area only) in 
the first half of 1950, compared with the first 
half of 1949, were as follows (in millions of 
Deutschemarks) : 


1949 1950 

Passenger: 
ee 488 416 
i (ss ROS 47 65 
AS ne ees 535 481 
Freight: Winer Te 
Commercial___...........- 864 865 
Military 2G Rae 49 59 
Total a oe ee 913 924 
Sundry revenues__________ 101 wen 90 
Total 1, 549 1,495 


The decrease was solely in passenger traf- 
fic and sundry receipts. The increase in 
military traffic is attributed to the rate 
change explained below. 

The level of commercial freight and pas- 
senger rates remained the same in 1950 as 
in 1949. However, as of January 1, 1950, high- 
rate classes were reduced 5 to 15 percent with 
corresponding increases in the low-rate 
classes. This measure was largely directed 
against highway competition. The last gen- 
eral increase, amounting to 40 percent, took 
place in August 1948. The corresponding 40 
percent increase in military rates was made 
on September 1, 1949. 

The United States sponsored principle that 
foreign and domestic products would be 
granted equal rates on the German railways 
was recently adopted by the German Gov- 
ernment. 

Freedom to pay all freight charges or any 
part thereof at either origin or destination 
was restored in Western Germany in the first 
half of 1950. Effective March 1, 1950, 
Deutsche mark payments also became admis- 
sible for international passenger tickets. 


Air Services To Be Resumed 
Between Egypt and Iraq 


The Iraqi Government has received infor- 


mation that the Egyptian Government con- 
sented to resume air-transport services be- 
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tween Iraq and Egypt as of September 5, 
1950. An Iraqi air mission will proceed to 
Cairo to discuss with Egyptian authorities 
the resumption of regular air services be- 
tween the two countries and the conclusion 
of a bilateral air-transport agreement. 

The mission, composed of the Director 
General of Civil Aviation and the Acting Di- 
rector General of Communications and Works 
was scheduled to leave Baghdad on Septem- 
ber 5. 


Shipping Services Between 
Progreso, Yucatan, and U. S. 


Steamship freight service between Pro- 
greso, Yucatan, Mexico, and the United 
States has recently been augmented. Mexi- 
can Line ships (Norwegian) leave Progreso 
for New York once every 2 weeks. The Clip- 
per Line (Swedish) also provides biweekly 
freight and passenger service to New York. 
The Yucatan Line (Norwegian) continues 
to provide an average of about four ships 
each month between Progreso and New Or- 
leans, and the Swedish-American Line has 
recently begun to provide freight service be- 
tween Progreso and Europe. 


Radiotelephone Services 
Between Hong Kong and 
Canada, Mexico, and Cuba 


Limited radiotelephone services between 
Hong Kong and Canada, Mexico, and Cuba 
were inaugurated on September 2, 1950. The 
rates are as follows: 


Minimum Each 
38-minute additional 
call minute 
Hong Kong to 
Canada H K$#48 HK$16 
Mexico 60 20 
Cuba : 60 20 


Times of operation are from 10:30 a. m. to 
2 p. m. daily, including Saturdays, Sundays, 
and holidays. 

(The official exchange rate of the Hong 
Kong dollar is US$0.173125.) 


Cyprus Airways Show 
Profitable Operations 


Cyprus Airways, Ltd., announced that the 
company had realized a profit of £E17,478 for 
the year ended December 31, 1949, and that 
a 3-percent dividend had been declared. This 
profit is in contrast to a deficit of approxi- 
mately £E8,000 in 1948, the first year of the 
company’s operation as an independent en- 
tity. Previously, it had operated as a subsid- 
iary of BEA (British European Airways Cor- 
poration) which still holds 45 percent of 
Cyprus stock. 

The company reported that its operations 
during the year were free of accidents and 
that its five Dakota aircraft flew 582,000 miles, 
95.5 percent on schedule, and carried more 
than 13,000 passengers. 
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Road Notes on Guatemala 


A 45-mile, all-weather gravel road has been 
completed through jungles and over moun- 
tains from Cadenas on the Sarstun River to 
the colony of Poptun in the underdeveloped 
northeastern Department of El Peten, Guate- 
mala. The road, only 13 feet wide, is the first 
surface means of access into the department, 
A water route from Cadenas to Puerto Bar. 
rios or Livingston, on the Atlantic coast, 
completes the system. 

Paving of 32 miles of already existing road 
between Escuintla and Taxisco on the Pacific 
slope has also been completed. The work 
was done under contract by a United States 
concern which in 1949 finished 30 miles of 
paving between Escuintla and the Pacific 
port of San Jose. Guatemala now has ap- 
proximately 120 miles of nonurban paved 
highway. 

Heavy rainfall early in the rainy season 
severely damaged roads in several sections of 
the western highlands and the Pacific slope. 
Storms in September and October 1949 left 
most roads in these sections impassable, and 
because of lack of funds only temporary re- 
pairs were made. These temporary repairs 
could not stand up under this year’s heavy 
rains, and roads again are in bad shape. To 
put the country’s roads into good condition 
would cost an estimated $3,000,000 only a 
fraction of which was appropriated. The 
1950-51 budget does not provide special funds 
for making permanent repairs, and prospects 
for good roads in the near future are poor. 


Progress Is Reported on 
Brazil’s New Pipeline 


Progress on preliminary phases of the con- 
struction of the 10%,-inch pipeline linking 
Santos with Sao Paulo, Brazil, was reported 
to be proceeding satisfactorily in August. 
Grading had been finished for the terminal 
and pump sites, and land for the route of 
the line was being purchased. Sixty-five 
percent of the 10%,-inch pipe had been re- 
ceived, and the remainder was due in Au- 
gust or September. Valves, pumps, and elec- 
trical and other equipment were expected in 
October and November. 

Bids for the major construction-installa- 
tion job were under appraisal, and the con- 
tract was expected to be awarded soon, Com- 
pletion of the 1034-inch line was still ex- 
pected to be in January 1951. 


Radiotelephone Links 
Karachi With London, Cairo 


Radiotelephone service is available in Ka- 
rachi, Pakistan, but it is entirely dependent 
on London through which all contacts are 
made. Information on frequencies is not 
being disclosed at Karachi. 

Besides direct radiotelephone link with 
London, Karachi is also directly linked with 
Cairo and Tehran. Bern and Gibraltar are 
also linked via London. 
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Copenhagen Invites U. S. 
Firms to Industries Fair 


United States manufacturers are invited 
to participate in the Second Danish Interna- 
tional Industries Fair (formerly national) to 
be held in Copenhagen from February 9 to 
18, 1951. 

At last year’s event, 689 firms took part, 
417 of which exhibited foreign goods. Fin- 
land, Italy, and Czechoslovakia were repre- 
sented in national groups by 230 firms; the 
remaining 187 firms from 10 other countries 
took part privately. Of these, 130 firms were 
represented by Danish agents; 51 had direct 
representation; and the United States was 
represented by 6 firms. Only one small booth 
at the Fair was devoted exclusively to the 
products of a United States manufacturer. 
This exhibit was installed by a Danish firm, 
the European representative for the manu- 
facturer. The products of three other United 
States firms were included in a local agency 
exhibit of miscellaneous business machines 
and office equipment of foreign manufacture. 
Products of the remaining two firms were in- 
cluded in other import-agency exhibits of 
various business machines, and technical 
equipment. 

A breakdown of visiting buyers by country 
isnot available. However, it is estimated that 
a total of 15,000 buyers attended, about 2,500 
from foreign countries, principally Sweden, 
Norway, and Finland. 

The amount of business done at the Fair 
by all exhibitors is not available. How- 
ever, it is reported that Danish buyers placed 
orders for Finnish goods totaling 2,500,000 
Danish crowns (1 crown=$%0.1447). Of this 
total 2,000,000 crowns consisted of licensed 
imports over and above the amounts specified 
in the current trade agreement and 500,000 
crowns represented commodities covered by 
the Regional Free List for which no import 
license was required. 

For the 1951 International Industries Fair, 
a basic rental of 115 crowns per square meter 
(1 square meter = 10.7639 square feet) will be 
charged for exhibition space except for corner 
sites and similar choice locations, which are 
higher. The total net space available for 
commercial exhibits is estimated at 5,000 
square meters, of which 50 percent was con- 
tracted for by August 30. 

For the benefit of visitors to the Fair, the 
management advises that the 1951 Fair cata- 
log containing lists of all exhibitors and prod- 
ucts on exhibit, plan of the exhibition area, 
and other information will be available about 
February 1, 1951, for 1.50 crowns a copy. For 
hotel accommodations, the Fair management 
recommends that arrangements be made 
through local travel agencies. Tickets valid 
40r one visit to the Fair cost 1.50 crowns, and 
& universal card valid for an unlimited num- 
ber of visits costs 5 crowns. 


a 


The following services will be available to 
visitors in a special section: Banking, postal, 
telegraphic customs, restaurant, movies, and 
a newsstand with Danish and foreign news- 
papers and periodicals. 

The Fair will be open daily from 10 a. m. 
to 10 p. m., with the period 10 a. m. tol p. m. 
reserved for trade buyers. 

Firms desiring to participate may apply 
either directly to the Secretariat, 11 Fred- 
eriksgade, Copenhagen K, Denmark, or to its 
U. S.  representatives—Presentation Inc., 
Courtyard, 2118 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Habana Exhibits U. S. and 
Cuban Building Materials 


The Hall of Construction in Habana, the 
only permanent exhibition of building ma- 
terials and household equipment ever held 
in Cuba, has attracted approximately 4,000 
visitors, principally architects, building-ma- 
terial dealers, and home owners. 

This exhibition which opened in February 
1950 is located on the first and mezzanine 
floors of the new seven-story building at 24 
Avenida de Menocal. 

About 45 lines of building materials make 
up the 37 exhibits, which include some Cuban 
but principally United States manufactures. 
On display are plumbing and bathroom fix- 
tures, electric-lighting equipment, iron 
piping, ceramic products, door locks, vene- 
tian blinds, air-conditioning equipment, re- 
frigerators, electric stoves, paints, and water 
pumps. 

In the hope that manufacturers of products 
not well known in Cuba or not represented 
by agents will set up exhibits the promoters 
are planning to advertise the Hall of Con- 
struction in the Architect’s Forum and 
United States building-trade magazines. 
American firms which contemplate entering 
the Cuban market with building materials 
and household equipment and which are in- 
terested in exhibiting in the Hall of Construc- 
tion should write directly to Mr. Richard E. 
Franklin, Jr., Director, 24 Avenida de Meno- 
cal, Habana, Cuba. 


Office Equipment Exhibited in 
Zurich by Seven Countries 


The Annual Office Equipment Exposition 
held at the Kongresshaus, Zurich, Switzer- 
land, from September 6 to 10, 1950, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Consulate General in that 
city, was in the opinion of visiting American 
businessmen the most complete exposition of 
its kind in the world. 

Forty-nine exhibitors, mostly from Zurich, 
which is the sale center of Swiss office equip- 
ment and machinery, participated. The 















products of the United Kingdom, Sweden, 
Germany, Italy, France, and Switzerland, as 
well as of all major United States manufac- 
turers were on display. Official attendance, 
reported to have been 12,000, was slightly 
lower than that at the 1948 exhibit (the 
first held since 1938) and higher than that 
in 1949. 

The exposition was organized by the 
Schweizerischer Burofach-Verband, whose 
President is Mr. Hugo Baldinger, Manager of 
Addressing Machine Co., Ltd., Sihlstrasse 34, 
Zurich. Firms desiring to participate in the 
1951 event, which probably will be held in 
September, should communicate directly 
with Mr. Baldinger. 


Photo and Film Forum 
Postponed by Denmark 


The International Photo and Film Forum 
originally scheduled to be held in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, from October 27 through 
November 5, 1950, has been postponed indefi- 
nitely, reports the U. S. Embassy in that city. 


New York Site for 1951 Office 
Machine and Equipment 
Exposition 


The Annual Office Machine and Equipment 
Exposition is to be held in New York in May 
1951, under the auspices of the National 
Office Management Association. The Office 
Equipment Manufacturer’s Institute and the 
Wood Office Furniture Institute, both of 
Washington, D. C., are cooperating. It will 
be staged in the Seventy-first Infantry Regi- 
ment Armory from May 20 through 23. 

Foreign products may be exhibited in this 
show. Interested firms and organizations 
should contact Mr. A. C. Spangler, Staff Di- 
rector, Field Services, National Office Man- 
agement Association, 132 West Chelten Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 

When additional information about this 
event becomes available, it will be published. 


Chemical-Laboratory Apparatus 
To Be Displayed in Paris 


The Industrial Chemical Society (Société 
De Chimie Industrielle) of 28 Rue Saint- 
Dominique, Paris 7e, France is sponsoring an 
International Exhibition of equipment and 
apparatus used in chemical laboratories, 
from November 20 to 24, 1950, in Paris. 

Detailed information concerning the event 
may be obtained from Mr. Ludwig de Bon- 
repos of the French Embassy, 2129 Wyoming 
Avenue NW., Washington 8, D. C., telephone 
DEcatur 8400. 





There is a large demand for high-quality 
Yugoslav nettles, the press reports. The 
commodity is said to be an important export 
item, capable of earning foreign exchange. 


October 16, 1950 


Camphor exports from Taiwan (Formosa) 
tc the United States in June 1950 consisted 
of 5,000 pounds of tablets ($2,350) and 5,000 
pounds of powder ($1,650). 


The removal of aviation gasoline from ra- 
tioning in Pakistan was announced by Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan Notice to Airmen No. 8 
of 1950, dated August 18, 1950. 
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Chicago Success 
Invites New Trade Fairs 
(Continued from p. 4) 


Modification Suggested 


The thought has been expressed that 
perhaps some changes or modifications 
could be made to improve the technique 
in this country by the adaptation of some 
of the features of the classical American 
shows. Perhaps exhibits could be made 
more appealing to the American taste 
if they included displays of a functional 
or operational character, such as an ex- 
hibit of a thoroughly modern kitchen 
equipped with all conveniences and up- 
to-date facilities on the one hand, and 
the old-fashioned kitchen on the other. 

In planning future international trade 
fairs in this country, it might be wise to 
consider such points as the following: 

(1) Timing to conform with the buy- 
ing season and to avoid conflicting with 
vertical shows scheduled in this country. 

(2) Time permited for public attend- 
ance, since sales, especially along con- 
sumer lines, depend on public acceptance 
and demand. 

(3) Proper publicity well in advance 
of the fair with particular emphasis on 
attracting buyers. This is perhaps the 
most significant single factor leading to 
a successful fair. Publicity is not the 
fair’s responsibility alone. The exhibitor 
can play a very important part in pro- 
moting buyer attendance. 

(4) Aggressive trade promotion efforts 
by exhibitors prior to the fair. Exhibi- 
tors should familiarize themselves inso- 
far as possible beforehand with the 
American market and marketing 
methods. 

(5) Special consideration concerning 
accommodations and services for buyers 
and facilities (such as eating places) 
for the convenience and comfort of the 
public. 


Future U. S. Fairs Planned 


The long road traveled by the plan- 
ners, organizers, and operators of this 
Fair was by no means smooth nor was 
it without obstacles. The Fair’s difficul- 
ties were many and grave. Yet, despite 
these problems, which at times appeared 
insurmountable, the First United States 
International Trade Fair appears to have 
attained a good measure of success. The 
hardships and pitfalls encountered in 
this first venture point up the mistakes 
to avoid by the promoters of future in- 
ternational trade fairs to be held in this 
country. 

Unquestionably, the marketing tech- 
nique arising out of the International 
Tiade Fair appears to be off to a good 
start in the United States. It has been 
introduced here and has been accepted 
by buyers, sellers, the press and the pub- 
lic. Although the knowledge gained 
from this first venture appears to indicate 
the desirability for some modification to 
suit American tastes, there is no reason 
to believe that the international trade 
fair will not become a firmly established 
institution in this country. It has 
worked in Europe and on other conti- 
nents for decades, and in Canada for the 
past 3 years. It is going to work here. 
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Managua, seeks exclusive agency for slide 
fasteners, wood pencils, handkerchiefs, scarfs, 
stationery articles, plastic belts, safety pins, 
snap fasteners, cloth, and women’s handbags. 

64. Syria—Euro-Orient (commission mer- 
chant), P. O. Box 316, Aleppo, desires to be 
direct representative for manufacturer of 
Penicillin and _ streptomycin. Estimated 
quantity yearly: 30,000 flacons each of crys- 
tallized penicillin and streptomycin from 
100,000 to 10,000,000 units. Correspondence 
in French preferred. 

65. Syria—Hallac and Topalian (importing 
distributor and commission merchant), P. O. 
Box 608, Aleppo, seeks agency for nylon tooth- 
brushes, 4,000 yearly. 

66. Syria—Gabriel Saade & Fils (import- 
ing distributor, manufacturer’s agent and 
commission), Mina Street, Latakia, offers to 
act as shipping freight agent handling all 
types of freight for ships with a minimum 


load capacity of 1,000 metric tons and a maxi- - 


mum of 8,000 metric tons, plying between 
Latakia and Belgium, Italy, France, United 
Kingdom, Germany, Netherlands, and United 
States. 

67. Syria—Mousa R. Salloum and Bros. 
(importing distributor), No. 5, Izzat al-Jundi 
St., Homs, wishes to obtain agency for a 
yearly quantity of 50 portable radio receiving 
sets with 5, 6, 7, and 8 tubes a.c. and d.c., 
110 v. to 220 v., 50 cycles, wooden and bakelite 
cases. 

68. Union of South Africa—African Com- 
merce Developing Co. (importer and whole- 
saler), 64-65 Canada House, President Street, 
Johannesburg, is interested in obtaining 
agency for lift trucks, strapping machinery, 
and similar labor-saving devices for packing 
and shipping rooms. 

69. Union of South Africa—Bureau of Pest 
Control (Pty.) Ltd. (importer, retailer, 
wholesaler, exporter, and manufacturer), 66 
Loveday Street, Johannesburg, seeks agency 
for raw materials used in the manufacture 
of insecticides, fungicides and pest remedies, 
and spray pumps. 


Foreign Visitors 


70. Australia—C. J. Walters, representing 
“Wing” Gauge and Instrument Co. (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer, commis- 
sion merchant), 322 Burwood Road, Haw- 
thorn, Victoria, is interested in importing 
into Australia, if possible, latest models of 
machine tools; in learning the latest methods 
employed in various engineering lines; in 
obtaining manufacturing rights in Australia 
for certain tools, and in studying latest de- 
velopments in specialized tool and gage pro- 
duction, with particular emphasis on 
automatic equipment. Scheduled to arrive 
the end of October, for a visit of 3 months. 
U. S. address: % C. H. Wise, 214 South Third 
Street, Jeannette, Pa. Itinerary: New York, 
Jeannette (Pa.), Cleveland, Detroit, Los An- 
geles, and San Francisco. 

71. Belgium—Jan E. Smets, representing 
Laboratoires Pharbil S. A. (importer, retailer, 
exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer, sales- 
indent agent), 107 rue Belliard, Brussels, is 
interested in pharmaceuticals. Scheduled to 
arrive September 17, via New York City, for 
a month’s visit. U.S. address: % R. Britten- 





ham, 67 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. Itin. 
erary: New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Detroit, Chicago, and Boston. 

72. Brazil—P. A. Fleury da Silveira, repre. 
senting Companhia Brasileira de Materia) 
Ferroviario ‘“Cobrasma” (importer, whole. 
saler, manufacturer, sales-indent agent), 94 
Rua Jo&éo Bricola (Caixa Postal 225-B), Sao 
Paulo, is interested in purchasing railrog 
equipment and supplies. Scheduled to ar. 
rive September 23, via New York City, for 
visit of 4 weeks. U.S. address: Lexingtoy 
Hotel, Lexington Avenue and Forty-eight) 
Street, New York, N.Y. Itinerary: New York 
Chicago, and Philadelphia. 

73. Colombia—Liborio Cuellar G., repre. 
senting Rueda Osorio y Cia. Ltda. (sales. 
indent agent), 7-60 Calle 13, Oficina 402 
Bogota, is interested in obtaining agencies 
for prints, enamels, varnishes, and processe¢ 
foods. Also, seeks contacts with an American 
manufacturer interested in manufacturing 
on a royalty basis ceramic statuettes of South 
American types, of which he has samples 
and photographs. Mr. Cuellar is now in the 
United States for an indefinite period. U.§. 
address: % Colombian Development Corpora. 
tion, 52 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. Itin. 
erary: New York City and vicinity. 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN CoMMERcE 
WEEKLY, October 9, 1950.) 

74. Cuba.—Aurelio A. de Rojas (commis. 
sion merchant), 259 Aguiar (P. O. Box 1354, 
Habana, is interested in obtaining direct 
from producers heavy and light, plain and 
printed rayon and cotton piece goods. Sched- 
uled to arrive October 15, via New York City, 
for a visit of 15 days. U.S. address: Hote] 
Taft, Seventh Avenue and Fiftieth Street, 
New York, N. Y. (10 days); and Hotel Jeffer- 
son, 415 North Twelfth, St. Louis, Mo. (5 
days). Itinerary: New York and St. Louis. 

75. India—R. J. Desai, representing Har- 
lalkka Sons Ltd. (exporters, merchants, 
agents), 215 Kalbadevi Road, Bombay, is in- 
terested in selling Indian cotton yarns and 
cloth. Scheduled to arrive October 25, via 
New York City, for a month’s visit. U. §, 
address: “% Hong Kong & Shanghai Banking 
Corporation, 72 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York and Los Angeles, 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

76. India, South—C. R. Rao (Chesetty Ra- 
machandra Rao), representing Premier Mica 
Co. (importer and retailer of mining ma- 
chinery, exporter of mica and steatite, crude 
and block), Gudur P. O., Nellore District, is 
interested in exporting to the United States 
mica blocks, splittings, and other varieties; 
wishes to import into India the latest mining 
machinery and equipment for his firm’s own 
use and for sale; seeks technical information 
on the manufacture of mica powder and al- 
lied products; and desires to visit mines an- 
alogous to mica mining, equipped with latest 
mining machinery. Scheduled to arrive early 
in October, via New York City, for a visit of 
about 8 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Otto Ger- 
dau Co., 82 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, Chicago, 
Detroit, Boston, Denver, cities in North 
Carolina Niagara, and San Francisco. 

77. Singapore—Woo Kuan Lok, represent- 
ing Winget & Co., 3 Raffles Place, is interested 
in dyestuffs and tertiles. Scheduled to ar- 
rive some time in October, via San Francisco, 
for a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: ¢/0 
Stern Morgenthau & Co., Inc., 510 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Pittsburgh, Bul- 
falo, Chicago, New York, Rochester, and Bos- 
ton. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 





The Chicago Fair has been acclaimed 
a success by many sources, and it was 
editorially supported by certain influen- 
tial newspapers and periodicals. And 
because of the extremely favorable out- 
come of this first undertaking, Chicago 


Fair officials have scheduled the Second 
International Trade Fair to be held in 
that city September 10 to 23,1951. Other 
cities, including New York and Detroit, 
have plans under way for fairs in 1951 
and 1952, respectively. 
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(Continued from p. 20) 


with the Union Government for permission to 
puild a small-arms factory near Johannes- 
purg. Production would be expected to com- 
mence in 1951. 

Agricultural conditions were generally sat- 
isfactory. Prospects were encouraging for 
good yields of wheat, winter cereals, and 
sugar. Prices for both agricultural and pas- 
toral products remained firm at generally 
record high levels. At the end of July the of- 
ficial agricultural price index stood at 354, 
compared with 256 in July 1949 and an av- 
erage of 299 for the 1949-50 season. Large 
increases in the market prices for hides, skins, 
mohair, and wool accounted for the greater 
part of the increase. 

The official July estimate for the 1949-50 
maize crop is 27,144,000 bags of 200 pounds 
each. No estimate of the 1950-51 crop of 
wheat and winter cereals has been released, 
put reports forecast a good harvest in the 
Cape Province and record yields in the Orange 
Free State. 

Predictions are that the 1950-51 wool 
season will be the most prosperous in the 
Union’s history. While no estimate of the 
clip is yet avaliable, it will probably not ex- 
ceed last season’s total. Wool exports to all 
destinations during July, with the United 
Kingdom heading the last for all types, were 
5,656,698 pounds in grease, 1,539,165 pounds 
scoured, and 363,243 pounds of tops and 
noils. 

MINING AND MINERALS 


According to figures issued by the Transvaal 
Chamber of Mines, gold output in the Trans- 
vaal for August 1950 amounted to 992,235 fine 
ounces valued at £12,516,117, a drop of 1,437 
ounces and £17,837 compared with July. 
Total milled by the gold-mining groups was 
5,044,800 tons, against 5,012,600 tons in July, 
the increase being due to the extra working 
day in August. Twenty-eight of the 43 com- 
panies reported higher working costs, 12 re- 
ported decreases, and 3 showed no change. 
Total profits declined from £4,332,501 in July 
to £4,301,416 in August. 

The native labor force continued to show 
a seasonal decline, the number employed on 
producing gold mines in August being 288,068 
(293,707 in July). 

The Mineworkers’ Union formally re- 
quested from the Gold Producers’ Committee 
of the Transvaal Chamber of Mines another 
increase of 15 percent in basic rates of pay, 
considered by the Union to be the second in- 
stallment of the 30 percent demanded last 
year before the Van Eck Commission. (A 
15-percent increase was granted in October 
1949.) 

Dr. H. J. Van Eck, chairman of the Indus- 
trial Development Corporation, who recently 
returned from an oversea investigation of 
the possibilities of manufacturing oil from 
coal, stated that prospects for such a project 
in South Africa are encouraging. 

On August 24 the Johannesburg Consoli- 
dated Investment Co., Ltd., announced ar- 
rangements for financing two gold mines in 
the Freddies North and Freddies South lease 
areas of the Orange Free State which will in- 
sure capital necessary to bring each mine 
into production at the milling rate of 50,000 
tons of ore per month. 

With present high metal prices, indications 
are that 1950 production of base minerals in 
the Union will exceed the 1949 record.—U. S. 
EMBASSY, PRETORIA, SEPT. 15, 1950. 


United Kingdom 


TRADE SCHEDULES, 1950-51 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Brazil.” ) 


October 16, 1950 


United States 


AGREEMENT WITH FINLAND TERMINATED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Finland.” ) 


Uruguay 


WooL MARKET Booms; CATTLE OFFERINGS 
Poor; SITUATION GENERALLY BETTER 


The entire 1949-50 wool clip, as well as the 
previous carry-over, has now been sold, only 
a few bales remaining on hand pending ship- 
ment. By September 20 approximately 70,000 
bales of the 1950—51 clip had been declared for 
export, virtually all to the United States. 
Inasmuch as weather conditions have been 
somewhat better than last year, it is ex- 
pected that the new clip (commencing in 
October) will be as large or larger than the 
previous one. Prices have continued to rise 
on the already unprecedentedly strong wool 
market, superfine grades changing hands at 
36 pesos per 10 kilograms, and standard 
grades being quoted at 283 pesos per 10 
kilograms. 

Cattle offerings, as is characteristic for this 
season, were fewer and poorer in quality than 
earlier in the year. The large American and 
British meat-packing houses cut slaughter- 
ing to 1 day a week; canned meat processing 
also was cut back. A foot-and-mouth disease 
epidemic was reported in certain northern 
areas, but the Government appears to have 
taken effective steps to stamp it out. With 
the exception of a 1-day sympathy strike in 
the stockyards, no labor difficulties occurred 
in the meat industry. Local packing houses 
report that the Uruguayan Government has 
made progress in catching up on subsidy 
payments 

General business conditions improved dur- 
ing September, with increased sales reported 
in many lines, notably in the hitherto de- 
pressed textiles field. In the local securities 
markets both bond and stock prices regis- 
tered general advances. Both foreign and 
local collections continued to be met 
promptly. Reports from farm areas indicate 
satisfactory weather conditions for early 
spring planting. 


FOREIGN TRADE 

Recently published foreign-trade statistics 
covering the first 6 months of 1950 disclose a 
$12,000,000 favorable balance of trade. Ex- 
ports to the United States during that period 
amounted to $45,600,000, whereas imports 
from the same source were only $18,300,000. 
The United States easily ranked as the most 
important export market, and Great Britain 
was second with $22,800,000. The United 
States was second among the countries sup- 
plying Uruguay’s imports, Great Britain 
being first with $23,400,000. Other countries 
ranked far below these two with respect to 
both exports and imports. 

Import-control authorities continued to 
open new quotas but not all were imple- 
mented as of September 25. A quota cover- 
ing nonessential goods from the United 
States, totaling $425,000, was opened during 
September, the first in more than 2 years for 
“category 3” merchandise from the United 
States. 

LABOR 

Labor disputes and unrest continued to 
mar the otherwise generally satisfactory eco- 
nomic conditions prevailing in Uruguay dur- 
ing recent weeks. A strike called in July in 
the metallurgical industry lasted until Sep- 
tember 16. The dispute arose over the ques- 
tion of retroactive pay, and the major factor 
in influencing employers to yield on the issue 
was a ruling in September by the Uruguayan 
Supreme Court that retroactive salary in- 
creases authorized by mediation salary 
boards are legal. 


On September 13, a general strike, called in 
sympathy with the metallurgical industry’s 
strike and lasting for 24 hours, was supported 
by practically all labor unions. 

On September 18 the Executive Power 
promulgated a law providing for a flat salary 
increase of 45 pesos per month for virtually 
all categories of civil-service employees. It 
is unofficially estimated that this will involve 
a total additional annual expenditure of 
$73,000,000 pesos and give impetus to the 
present inflationary trend. The new law 
also provides for new taxes, primarily on 
alcoholic drinks, to finance the increases.— 
U. S. Embassy, MONTEVIDEO, SEPT. 25. 
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reirigerated vessel is the first of a series 
of six ordered for Soviet Russian account. 
The second will be launched shortly. They 
are of the same type as the MS Vatnajokul 
and Ferm previously delivered by this yard to 
Iceland and Norway. The Angara is a raised 
quarter decker, built to the highest class of 
Lloyd’s Register, with welded double bottom 
and shell plating, the latter being riveted to 
the frames. The deck plating is welded to- 
gether and riveted to the beams. 


Soaps, Toiletries 


CANADA’S TRADE 


In the first half of 1950, Canada’s imports 
of perfumery and toilet preparations were 
valued at C$133,172, compared with C$109,- 
694 in the like period of 1949. Principal 
suppliers in the 1950 period were France, 
with $50,562 worth, 13 percent more than 
in the 1949 period, United Kingdom, $45,643, 
196 percent higher, and United States, $34,- 
208, 30 percent less. 

Exports of perfumery, cosmetics, and 
toilet preparations valued at $23,264 
slumped 66 percent from the value in the 
first 6 months of 1949. Creams, lotions, and 
cosmetics were valued at $6,863 (—58 per- 
cent); dentifrices, $388 (—88 percent); 
shaving creams, cakes, and sticks, $842 
(—84 percent); and perfumery and toilet 
preparations, n. o. p., $15,171 (—65 percent). 


Soap STANDARD, INDIA 


The Oils, Fats, and Soaps Sectional Com- 
mittee of the Indian Standards Institution 
has brought out a draft soap standard which 
supplements the series of standards issued 
earlier. The standard, designed to achieve 
a greater degree of uniformity, prescribes 
methods of sampling and of testing for the 
evaluation of important characteristics. It 
is expected that compliance with the stand- 
ard will result in a closer understanding be- 
tween the industry and the country’s various 
purchasing agencies. In accordance with the 
Institution’s usual procedure, the draft 
standard will be in circulation for 3 months, 
to elicit review and comments from various 
interests in India and abroad. 


Textiles ; 


Burma’s COTTON SITUATION 


Final figures for Burma’s 1949-50 cotton 
crop show that 142,000 acres were planted, 
yielding 4,700 long tons of cotton. Three 
important cotton-growing districts with 
1948-49 output of 2,000 tons were not in- 
cluded when final reports were compiled. 
The acreage planted for the 1950-51 season 
is estimated at 174,600 acres. 

An exportable surplus of 3,700 long tons 
of cotton has been estimated for 1949—50. 
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Burma can consume no more than its stock 
of approximately 1,000 tons of raw cotton. 
Spinning capacity represents only a fraction 
of requirements of yarn and thread, however. 
Imports of cotton yarn have been computed 
at about 2,600 tons a year, and of cotton 
thread, 135 tons. 


HaltTi’s COTTON CROP AND EXPORTS 


Haiti's 1950 cotton crop, estimated at 1,720 
metric tons, was the smallest in recent years, 
the general trend in output having been 
downward since 1937 when it amounted to 
5,777 tons. 

With the establishment of a modern cot- 
ton-textile mill which consumes a substan- 
tial part of the crop, exports during the first 
6 months of the 1949-50 crop year declined 
to only 21 tons from 987 tons in the like 
period of 1948-49. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN HAITI’S SISAL INDUSTRY 


New plantings on Haiti's larger sisal plan- 
tations and the opening of new small planta- 
tions encouraged by the Government have 
characterized the industry during 1949-50, 
and continued expansion of output is ex- 
pected. Two new industries are being 
developed—a cordage mill and a plant manu- 
facturing sisal bags. 

Total sisal output from October 1949 
through March 1950 amounted to 35,217 
metric tons compared with 30,733 tons in the 
preceding crop year. 


Honc Konc Exports HIGHER 


The United Kingdom headed the list of 
importing countries for Hong Kong’s manu- 
factured goods in the period January—May, 
whereas in June, Pakistan ranked :irst. 
Knitted articles, shirts, and clothing were 
among the chief items exported. Quantities 
shipped are shown in the accompanying 
table. 


Exports of Textiles and Products From 
Hong Kong, January—June 1950 


Item Quantity 
Cotton yarn. . bales 7, 148 
Cotton thread ..-£TOSS - - 560 
Cotton piece goods _-- yards 4, 691, 479 
Knitted piece goods _- = do... 4, 500 
Printed cloth J ep shleeh ye 4, 000 
Embroidery cave pieces 35, 700 
Handkerchiefs : __dozen 50, 325 
Table cloths _.do 2, 950 
Towels . ms a eee 211, 377 
Silk and synthetic silk ...--yards 168, 158 
Feathers __-_- piculs !_ 1, 122 
Ropes _____-- rete pounds 129, 925 
Seagrass twine : bales 2, 346 
Mats and mattings . do_- 1, 649 
Hats and caps , dozen 31, 860 
Shirts and clothing do 170, 279 
Socks . ‘ do 149, 535 
Raincoats _ - ; ‘in axec 652 


1 One picul = 13344 pounds. 


Source: Hong Kong Government statistics. 


FLoss OBTAINED FROM SOUTH AFRICAN 
PLANT 


A sample of floss from an asclepiadaceous 
plant indigenous to South Africa has been 
obtained. The plant may have properties 
similar to those of kapok. If it has water- 
resistant qualities, it may be of value in the 
manufacture of such articles as life belts and 
life rafts. The plant, although widely dis- 
tributed throughout South Africa, has not 
been found growing naturally in large 
quantities anywhere. The floss is obtained 
from the seed pods, each of which bears a 
large number of seeds, and it may be possible 
to grow the plant on a large scale if its use 
is practicable. 
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The following publications, brought to the 
Department’s attention through the courtesy 
of the authors and publishers, are listed as 
a service to businessmen. Please note: The 
Department has no copies of private publi- 
cations for distribution and cannot be 


responsible for their content. For private 


publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case 


European Recovery Programme—Sec- 
ond Report of the O. E. E. C. February 
1950. Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation. 281 pp. Price $3. 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York 27, N. Y. 

Gives text, tables, and diagrams under 
parts I, II, and III. These parts relate, re- 
spectively, to the progress in the European 
Recovery Program to date, the programs for 
1950-52, and the policies of full recovery 
Statistical annexes give such information as 
trends in industrial production in O. E. E. C. 
countries; production of hard coal and of 
steel; wholesale prices; volume of imports 
and of exports; foreign trade of, and foreign 
trade with, participating countries in all cur- 
rencies and in gold and dollars; grain im- 
ports in all currencies and gold and dollars; 
and production and consumption of indus- 
trial products. 


Machinery and Equipment Export 
Availabilities and Delivery Periods. Sec- 
ond edition, Jan. 1950. Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation. 120 
pp. Price $1.50. Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


On the basis of information submitted by 
12 participating countries, this report shows 
the situation as of December 15, 1949, with 
respect to the availabilities and delivery 
times for the export of capital equipment by 
member countries. It should be noted, the 
report points out, that while some improve- 
ments have been made in delivery times since 
June 1949, when the countries supplied simi- 
lar information on which the first edition of 
this report was based, the situation is ex- 
tremely fluid and delivery times are subject 
to rapid changes. 


First Report on Coordination of Oil 
Refinery Expansion in the O. E. E. C. 
Countries. October 1949. Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation. 87 
pp. Price $1.25. Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


Part I of this report discusses the position 
of oil in the modern economy, consumption 
in participating countries, method of supply 
and the need for European refineries, the 
refinery expansion plans as submitted to 
O. E. E. C., appreciation of the participating 
countries’ refinery schemes, assessment of the 
European refinery program, and conclusions 
of the Oil Committee; part II, Country 
Studies, gives, for each country, information 
submitted by that country’s delegation and 
the conclusions of the Oil Committee. An- 
nexes 1 and 2 set forth, respectively, the sup- 
ply and disposal of bunker oil in European 
ports and statistical data on the 1952-53 
program. 

A new fiber-bag plant in Leopoldville, Bel- 
gian Congo, produces about 10,000 bags in a 
16-hour day. The plant employs 10 Euro- 
pean and about 400 native workers. Ap- 
proximately 2,600 metric tons of Urena lobata 
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(of the Malvaceae family), the principal 
fiber used, are consumed annually. 

The U. S. S. R. exported to France during 
the first 6 months of 1950 1 metric ton of 
essential oils, n. s. p. f. ($14,331), and im. 
ported from France $7,412 worth of essen- 
tial oils and $20,209 in compounds with a 
base of natural or artificial perfumes. 

Domestic production of paper and paper- 
board is moving upward, according to the 
Indian press. Production for the current 
year is expected to be 10 percent higher 
than the 1949 output of 103,194 long tons. 

Sales of English-language books in Cuba 
during August 1950 were 20 percent above 
the August 1949 level. 








Chemical Products Exportable Sur. 
pluses. No. 1, second edition, March 
1950. Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation. 111 pp. Price $1.75, 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York 27, N. Y. 

For those chemicals listed by the 13 coun. 
tries replying to the organization’s request 
for details of exportable surpluses, this report 
gives data on both the actual surpluses and | 
the potential monthly surpluses. 


Airways Abroad. Henry Ladd Smith. ~ 
1950. 355 pp. Price $4. The Univer: ~ 
sity of Wisconsin Press, 811 State Street, © 
Madison, Wis. ' 


This is a story of America’s merchant air 
fleet and of the men who pioneered in ob- 
taining coveted air routes across foreign 
lands. As a case history of U. S. commercial © 
policy and international cooperation, it ~ 
progresses from phases of Government 
support to the present international cooper- 
ation growing out of differences between na- 
tions and companies and treats of interna- 
tional treaties and agreements and of U. §. 
Government policies. (In a note accom- 
panying the book it was stated: “In a sub- 
ject like aviation it is almost impossible to 
publish a book which is entirely up to date, 
In this case, there have been unavoidable de- © 
lays in publication which have permitted — 
events to alter the significance of some of 
the predictions and statements in the book.”) 


A. Wigfall Green. 
Publie 
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The Epic of Korea. 
1950. 136 pp. Price $2.50. 
Affairs Press, Washington 8, D .C. 


Describes the country, its people and econ- 7 
omy, foreign inroads and conditions existing % 
under various forms of foreign domination, 
the advent of liberation, and the failure of © 
the United Nations Commission on Korea t0 © 
break down the artificial barrier between ~ 
North Korea and South Korea. 
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Exports of henna from Egypt to all coun- 7 
tries in 1949 amounted to $111,519, of which © 
$30,274 worth was shipped to the United 7 
States. The United States was the third 
largest purchaser. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly | 
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